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HE firm of Merriman and Streake, Publishers, had sustained 
T certain reverses. It was agreed that they had grave ground 
of complaint against Mr. Soames, not because of the failure 
of his graceful old-fashioned novel which they had good-humouredly 
published, but because, albeit the oldest reader in their employ, he 
had dissuaded them from accepting the two most successful novels of 
the past year. So the day came when he was formally confronted 
with the proofs of his inadequacy. The junior partner quoted the 
rapidly succeeding editions and record-breaking sales of the books 
his unwisdom had lost to the firm. But the culprit was unimpressed. 
“T have saved Merriman and Streake,” he said, “from the disgrace 
of seeing their stamp on these vulgar inanities—and I deserve their 
thanks.” ; 

Mr. Streake’s rejoinder was to point to a rival firm’s book list in 
The Pall Mall of that afternoon. Under the announcement of the 
third edition of the last book, was a brilliant array of Press opinions. 
“A good many people think differently,” observed the junior partner. 
“Of course,” said the old reader, “there will always be people who 
mistake indecency for power, and more who don’t know the difference 
between impertinence and genius,” and he gazed vindictively at the 
MS. he had laid down on the table some minutes before. 

Mr. Streake stroked his moustache. “As I’ve ventured to point 
out,” he said slowly, “we don’t publish books solely to raise the literary 
Standard.” “No,” said the reader stonily, “I keep that in mind.” 
He laid down his report on the last MS. and abruptly took his 
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departure. Mr. Streake unfolded the paper reflectively. “ Very much 
like the report he made on Phryne’s Hour,’ he thought to himself as he 
glanced down the brief condemnation. “We'll send that MS. to the 
new reader and see what he makes of it,” he said later to Mr. Merriman. 
“T’d rather have the opinion of a clever young fellow fresh from the 
University than of all the fogey men of letters in the kingdom. We'll 
send Juztiation to Johns.” 

And they did. And Johns sent them in return, a report that 
was hallelujah from end to end: “This is the biggest thing since 
Mme. Bovary. You've got hold of a new Flaubert! The fellow knows 
women like the inside of his pocket, and he has the courage of genius. 
It’s a stupendous book.” 

“T really must read it myself,” thought Mr. Streake. Not that 
he was a judge of literary values. That was not his business. He 
performed the far more remunerative office of recognising and selecting 
what the public would buy. He read /nztiation in a whirl of ecstasy. 
He was glad to hear it was like Flaubert. Not that he had read 
Flaubert, but that was immaterial. He was glad that Johns (who 
had enjoyed advantages denied to Thomas Streake) had said Jnztéation 
was a work of genius. It was a secondary consideration, but it did 
count. That the book would sell like hot cakes was a foregone 
conclusion. That is to say, it would sell if they were allowed to put 
it on the market. Would the public stand it? The public would flock 
to it like lambs. They would devour it like wolves. But wouldn’t 
they think it their duty to howl afterwards? That would advertise 
the book, but if the book was suppressed, of what use the advertise- 
ment? Then there was that little inconvenience of the Vigilance 
Society and criminal prosecution. He would read it again. It seemed 
more extraordinary than ever. Its calm and colossal audacity left 
him breathless—staring, “It’s a great book,” he said to Merriman. 
“It'll make a fortune—zf they’ll stand it.” 

“They'll stand anything now,” said Mr. Merriman. “I'll read it 
myself.” He found that he was too old and too stiff in his mental 
joints to bear the impact of this new genius. The book floored him— 
floored, but did not conquer. “It’s simply obscene,” he said to Streake 
the next day. “ The fellow’s a beast.” 

“T assure you Johns compares him to Flaubert.” 

“Flaubert’s a beast.” 

“O very well. I only wish the woods were full of them.” 
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“ But Flaubert isn’t such a beast as this man.” 

“T told you this fellow had gone one better.” 

“That scene about the—you know—that’s impossible.” 

“You think so? Perhaps he'd cut that.” 

“And the last chapter. I never read anything like it in my life.” 

“TI told you we’d got hold of a big thing.” 

“It’s my impression it’s foo big to hold. Too big and too 
slippery.” 

“What if I can get him to cut out some of the—a—most original 
passages ?” 

“O well, if he'll do that, we might consider it, I suppose. But I 
don’t believe——” 

“TI shall have to run down to the Isle of Wight this week end. I'll 
go and talk to him.” 

The next morning Mr. Streake wired, R.P.: “ Phil Raglan, 4, Cottage 
Crescent, Ventnor.—Have read /nitiation with interest. Will you dine 
with me Royal Hotel Ventnor to-morrow, eight—Thomas Streake.” 
The reply came back before luncheon: “Sorry unable to dine. Hope 
to see you here Sunday after eleven.— Raglan.” 

Mr. Streake arrived at 4, Cottage Crescent, at a quarter past the 
hour. He mused upon the unpretending haunts of greatness, while 
he waited for admittance. He decided off-hand that the man who 
wrote /uztiation had certainly not always lived in the Isle of Wight 
in a rose-covered cottage. He must have gone the pace, and 
squandered brilliantly a brilliant inheritance. His wild extravagances 
had landed him at last at 4, Cottage Crescent. “For the fellow 
evidently knows society through and through,” thought Mr. Streake, 
who knew only his own small corner of scribbling Bohemia. 

“Mr. Raglan?” he inquired of the servant as she turned her ear 
to him. The old woman favoured him with the keen sidelong glance 
of the deaf. “Are you Mr. Streake, sir?” she asked, watching his lips. 
“Yes,” replied the visitor. “This way, sir.” She opened the second 
door on the left of the small passage. “ Mr. Streake,” she announced. 

The publisher entered a bright little room, lined with books, and 
fitted up like a miniature library. Two women sat by the window 
which overlooked a small garden behind the house. They both rose. 
The elder came forward. “ Mr. Streake,” she acknowledged languidly, 
“we are glad you could come. My daughter.” 

“T have only a left hand to offer you,” said the girl with soft self- 
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possession. Mr. Streake stared with admiration at the exquisite little 
person before him. She was like a Dresden China Shepherdess. But 
she had no crook, and her right hand rested in a sling. 

“©, you’ve had an accident,” ejaculated the publisher, with 
unconscious familiarity. 

“Only sprained my wrist,” she smiled bewitchingly. They sat 
down. The Shepherdess framed her loveliness in the rose-wreathed 
window. The mother sat in a weary attitude on the small sofa, and 
coughed. Her face was pale, and what cheerful persons call “intel- 
lectual.” But so much was evident: she was an invalid with a Roman 
nose. 

“What a charming spot,” said Mr. Streake, apparently looking at 
the curly brown head of the little Shepherdess. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, turning round and looking out of the window ; 
“J think our roses have never been so beautiful before.” The voice was 
musical, caressing. It had that beguiling quality of pretty childishness, 
which many men find more irresistible than a beautiful face. 

Mr. Streake’s intimate acquaintance with women was more or less 
confined to the sturdy members of his own family circle, and the 
dashing creatures who write books, or review them. He was quickly 
hypnotised by the rose-leaf daintiness of the slim little person before 
him. She might be seventeen, and certainly Phil Raglan, whether 
father or brother, had in her a heroine fit to stimulate the most 
fastidious fancy. She wore a white frock with a kind of lace “pinafore ” 
—(or so the observant Streake described it afterwards to Mrs. Streake) 
—and her slender wrist tinkled with bangles, whenever she moved 
the one free hand. 

“What fine weather we are having now all over England,” the 
publisher ventured, turning to the elder woman. 

“Y-Yes,” she said vaguely, “very fine”; and she regarded her 
daughter with dreamy adoration. 

Mr. Streake began to feel conscious of a growing embarrassment. 
Why had the author of /uztzation turned him over to these charming 
but irrelevant ladies? “I’m afraid I have called too early for 
Mr. Raglan,” he suggested, turning again to the anemic woman on 
the sofa. 

“For Mr. Raglan?” she said, with a slight start. “Mr. Raglan— 
my husband”—she looked over helplessly at the girl. “We lost my 
father some years ago,” said the Dresden China Shepherdess with 
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soft promptitude. “We are not business women, but we are glad to 
talk the book over with you.” 

Streake felt himself blushing—or going through some unusual and 
uncomfortable phase of bodily temperature. “I—a—I,” he looked 
appealingly towards the elder lady. “Did Mr. Raglan leave an 
executor with whom I could—a ?” “JT am his executor,” said 
Mrs. Raglan with some surprise. 

“QO! it was not merely about terms that I hoped to see the author 
of Initiation. I—there are other things—I—I suppose—a—pardon 
me, but have you read your husband’s novel ?” 

“My husband’s ——” 

The Dresden China Shepherdess broke into a low peal of laughter. 
“Do you mean to say,” she asked, “you thought a man wrote Juztéation? 

Mr. Streake stared speechless. “You mean to say,” he faltcred, 
looking at the Roman nose with a new respect—“you mean to say ” 

“My daughter is the writer of the family,” said the lady proudly 
(Mr. Streake clutched the arms of his chair.) “Since there are things 
you wish to discuss, I’ll leave you”; and Mrs. Raglan smothered a 
cough in her handkerchief as she got up. 

“No! no! I assure you—nothing at all—nothing—that is—that— 
that—I beg you not to leave us.” His agitation was unmistakable. 
He kept repeating to himself Merriman’s opinion of the last chapter 
and “that scene about the—you know.” “I—I only wanted to learn,” 
he turned desperately to the little: Shepherdess, “how, if—in case— 
what your views are on the subject of—of—/ormdt——. Jnitiation is 
too long for a single volume of my ‘ Fin-de-siécle Series’ —and _ it 
isn’t long enough for the old regulation three volumes.” 

“OQ!” said the Shepherdess indulgently ; “you want me to make it 
longer ?” 








“ Well—a—I was thinking it might be—a—with some advantage it 
might be shortened by a chapter or two.” 

“O no!” she ejaculated, with a new note in her voice. 

“ Now Philippa, darling,” admonished her mother timidly, “ perhaps 
Mr. Streake knows best.” 

“It’s impossible! Quite impossible. You cou/dn’t cut my book: it 
would bleed to death.” 

“I thought—you are very young, and—I was only suggesting 

“ Well, now, you've read it, Mr. Streake,” she said in the voice of a 
dove. “ What is there in /uz¢zation that we could afford to cut ?” 
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The poor man hesitated. He realised of a sudden that the room 
was oppressively hot. 

“Shall we go over the manuscript together ?” the cooing voice 
went on. 

“ Well—I think perhaps———” Mr. Streake struggled inarticulately 
with his feelings. The girl rose and went to the writing-table. 

“If you are going to work you mustn’t be disturbed,” said 
Mrs. Raglan in a hushed voice, as she too got up. 

“ But I assure you”—Mr. Streake sprang to his feet. 

“Phil can never write with me in the room,” she said, looking 
reverently at her offspring. The girl was deftly undoing a parcel with 
one hand. “You always cough,” said Phil, without looking up. . 

“T know, my dear.” She pressed her handkerchief to her lips again, 
and held out a thin hand to the publisher. 

“ But the fact is”—he made a clutch at his hat—“ I haven't time this 
morning to go into the matter. Besides, that can be attended to later— 
if--if we come to terms.” 

“QO!” said the girl slowly, pushing the MS. away from her. “ Do 
you mean you haven’t made up your mind to publish my book?” 
There was a delicate scorn in her face that seemed to Streake to 
put him to instant disadvantage. As she stood now, with the light 
falling sideways on her face, it was plain she was not seventeen. 
“Nearer five and twenty,” the publisher commented silently, “but 
deuced good-looking.” However, he was a man of business. Dimples 
and pinafores were all very well, but “T wired you, you remember, 
that Jnztiation interested me, and that it would be just as well 
to—a z 

“Yes,” said the girl, her full lips parting in a pretty childish smile ; 
“TI was so sorry I couldn’t dine.” She looked ruefully down at her 
bandaged arm. Mr. Streake wondered if she would have accepted his 
invitation, had she not been physically disabled. “You mean,” she 
continued in melting tones, “ first of all we must discuss what my book 
is worth?” And both ladies sat down. 

“ Well—a—not just that—I—NMr. Merriman and I are ‘interested,’ 
as I wired you. Jnztiation is your first book, I suppose ?” 

“O no!” said the girl. 

“You haven’t published under your own name, have you ?” 

“T’ve never published at all. But Jutzation is my third long book.” 


“I see. And the other ones—are they—a—are they at all like this 
one?” 
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‘“‘ Not so likely to be popular, I think.” 

“Indeed ? What is your opinion?” Streake turned to Mrs. Raglan. 

“O—a—I don’t ’ 

“My mother doesn’t care for literature,” said the girl kindly. 

The elder lady looked a little ruffled. “ You see I am ill a great 
deal,” she said hurriedly. “Straining the eyes is so bad for the head, 
and Phil has written so many books. It would be impossible for me to 
read ai/ her stories.” 

“ Dear, you haven’t read one for years.” 

“ Why, Phil!” 

“Not to the end.” She patted her mother’s thin hand, and smiled a 
heavenly pardon. 

“You see,” Mrs. Raglan turned nervously to the visitor, “my 
daughter has written ever since she was a child—long before her father 
sent her to Rouen.” 

“QO, you've lived in France?” His glance swept both ladies. 

“T haven't,” said Mrs. Raglan, “I don’t understand the language, and 
it would have been awkward. But Mr. Raglan did. These are all his 
books.” 

Streake followed her glance round the little room. He observed for 
the first time that the books seemed to have foreign titles, while a good 
proportion of them were in the familiar yellow uniform, “quite 
impudently French”—even in eyes unable to read them. “ You 
went to school in France?” he asked the pinafored authoress. 

“Yes, I was at the Convent of the Sacré-Cceur for four years.” 

“Really! Then I suppose you're a great student.” 

“QO, yes! I don’t see how she stands it,” said the mother solicitously. 
“ But genius is not subject to the laws that govern most people,” she 
added, like one who carefully cons a lesson. 

“T suppose you read a great deal of fiction,” Mr. Streake observed, 
studying the girl. She looked up at him with slightly narrowed eyes. 
“Not very much,” she said demurely, “I haven’t time.” She closed her 
free hand over the little gold heart that hung from a necklace of seed 
coral, and all the bangles tinkled as they slid up her arm. “You can’t 
expect those who write to spend their time reading other people,” she 
said with dignity. 

“No, I suppose not.” Mr. Streake’s tone was apologetic. “I only 
thought—now and then in a leisure hour 4 

“In my leisure hours I observe life,” said the Shepherdess, 
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“T see.” Mr. Streake was deeply impressed. “It may interest you 
to know,” the girl went on in the manner of the seasoned celebrity 
helping along a halting interviewer—“ I suppose I’m the only person 
you’ve ever met who has never read a line of Thackeray or Dickens, or 
any of that old lot.” 

“Really! how very interesting. But I suppose you’ve dipped into— 
Thomas Hardy, for instance ?” 

“Once I began a book of his. But that sort of thing doesn’t 
interest me.” Her long lashes drooped wearily. “Hardy is so obvious.” 

“QO! you prefer Meredith ?” 

“Heavens, no! You see if one is born with a sensitive feeling for 
style one must take care of it. I remember once, travelling from Rouen 
to Paris some one left Beauchamp’s Career behind him in the carriage. | 
read one chapter, and for weeks after I was not myself. It made me 
quite ill. I felt as if I had swallowed a sackful of sand and thistles. 
But perhaps Mr. Meredith is a friend of yours?” 

“No—O no! We don’t go in much for that kind of thing.” 

“T hardly thought it likely,” she smiled graciously. 

“My daughter reads French works,” Mrs. Raglan observed with 
pride. “She’s very like her father. He was one of the Suffolk 
Raglans.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Streake. “Your daughter reminds us of 
Flaubert.” 

“Flaubert!” the girl ejaculated, dropping the small gold heart in 
the folds of her pinafore. “I hope I’m not like Flaubert. I don't 
propose to exhaust myself in one book, and then go mad if I’m found 
guilty of a double genitive.” 

“No—no!” agreed the publisher glancing at the young lady’s 
mother to see what the deuce a “double genitive” was. Streake’s 
impression was that the phrase was daring if not unfilial. 

“T’ve been told,” continued the girl suavely, “that I’m very like 
Maupassant.” 

“ OQ—ah !—Mau’—’m— indeed! You prefer him?” 

“Well, I used to read him now and then—on long journeys and that 


kind of thing, when there was nothing else to do. But I’ve given it up.” 
“ O ! ” 


“ Yes, some one frightened me once by saying I was getting to write 
so much like him.” 
“You didn’t care for that ?” 
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“Well, one doesn’t want to be a mere imitation—does one?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

Plainly the girl was a genius, but at this moment she was more like 
an enchanting little school-girl than ever. She pushed back her soft 
brown curls and brought her hand round under her chin. She rested the 
dimple in her pink little palm and asked in a voice of silver: “Tell me 
what you think of my last chapter, Mr. Streake ?” 

The good man gasped at the recollection, and struggled out of his 
low wicker-chair. “It’s wonderful—wonderful,” he said fervently, but 
not knowing quite where to look. “Good-bye, Mrs. Raglan. I will 
write some time next week. Good-bye.” He took the fragile hand of 
the young authoress. “ Are you ever in London?” 

“No. The climate doesn’t suit my mother. I mever go anywhere 
without my mother. Good-bye.” 

When Streake met Merriman on Monday morning, he overflowed 
with enthusiasm about the New Genius. He described her in such 
terms that Merriman chuckled, and made would-be humorous speeches 
at Streake’s expense. But the junior partner was too well pleased with 
himself and his “ find” to care. 

“T’m not surprised your Miss de Maupassant has broken her wrist 
writing Juztzatzon,’ said Merriman, interrupting a flow of eloquence. 
“ But the main thing is, will she cut out all that part that isn’t fit for 
publication ?” 

Streake felt a secret annoyance at his partner’s coarseness. “ What 
did she say,” Merriman went on, “about that scene of the ” 
“She didn’t mention it,” interrupted Streake with an accent of in- 
dignation. 

“ Well, what dzd she mention ?” 

“I’ve told you we talked about Flaubert and Mau , the man 
that writes so like her, and about her being four years in a convent.” 

“You mean to say you didn’t discuss her book with her ?” 

“No. I—we talked of other things.” 

“ Didn’t even tell her we couldn’t have that last chapter ?” 

“No,” said Streake, a little angrily. ‘“ You don’t think she’d discuss 
that kind of thing with a perfect stranger.” 
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Il. 


It had been decided that Streake should write a carefully-worded 
letter to the author of /nztiation, explaining as delicately as possible 
certain obstacles in the way of publishing that work in its present form. 
He laboured long and devotedly over the epistle, and then, with an 
outburst of ingenious profanity, gave up the job. 

Merriman must do it. Merriman did. “How’s that?” he asked 
after scribbling away for five minutes. The image of the little Shep- 
herdess rose before Streake’s eyes as he read. He turned cold at 
Merriman’s brutality of exposition. 

“No, for God’s sake. That’ll never do. I’d rather go and see her 
myself than send that.” 

Merriman’s reply was accompanied with a prolonged chuckle. 
“ Yes, you get over such a lot of ground that way. Nothing like it.” 

But Streake was not to be laughed out of running down to Ventnor 
again on Saturday. It was five o’clock. “ Mrs, Raglan’s ill with one of 
her headaches,” said the deaf servant as she led the way to the little 
room. “ But Miss Phil can see you.” She opened the door. “ Miss 
Phil” had apparently been standing there ever since the previous 
Sunday. Her arm still hung in a sling; the gold heart still nestled 
in the folds of her white pinafore. “How do you do?” Her voice 
and her bangles tinkled welcome. 

They sat down. “Tea, please,” she said, as the old woman shut the 
door. And Miss Phil nestled back in the chair in the inimitable fashion 
of the kitten-woman. Let it be understood by the fair, that this 
accomplishment of subtly caressing and yielding to the arms of a chair, 
or a sofa nook, is not to be attained by the athletic lady. Her spine 
has lost the art. It is for ever incompatible with riding the bicycle. 
Streake regarded Miss de Maupassant with a sense of quickening. “I 
had given up expecting to hear from you,” she said softly. 

“Well, you see ”—he shifted his position in the creaking wicker-chair 
—“it is difficult to—One personal interview is better than twenty 
letters.” 

The girl looked at him attentively. He fancied she repressed a 
smile. Something in her covert satisfaction made him remember that 
in her leisure moments she “ observed life.” He creaked uncomfortably 
in his low seat, and then said almost brusquely: “The fact is I wrote 
you a letter on Monday.” 
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“On Monday! I never got it.” 

“No, I tore it up.” 

A new animation shone in her face. “Really! I believe the only 
letters worth reading are those that aren’t sent.” 

“You're very kind.” Streake beamed. He was certain she had 
paid him a compliment. He was making himself interesting to this 
young genius, with the keen unerring eye for character, and instinctive 
—appalling—understanding of men. How had she arrived at that 
“last chapter”? Cam imagination walk that perilous road alone? Or 
was this surface decorum a bit of clever playing? Was she ? In 
any case he was “ seeing life” too. 

“What did you say in your letter?” she asked. “Something very 
rash?” She smiled in a way that went to his head like wine. He 
creaked out of his chair, and walked to the open window. “Whether 
the letter was rash,” he said, turning and facing her, “depends on the 
kind of person you are.” 

“OQ!” She followed him, smiling, and stood at the other side of the 
window, leaning daintily against the red curtain. 

“TI wish I knew you better,” said Streake fervently. 

“So do I.” She drew her small forefinger along the window-sill, 
making invisible patterns. 

“T could advise you so much better.” 

“OQ! advise!” She smiled up at him with the most provocative air 
in the world. He recalled one of the “steep” scenes in /uztzation, and 
his head, unused to these high altitudes, began to swim. 

“You need a friend,” he said, ‘someone who has your interests at 
heart.” He drew a step nearer. Miss de Maupassant melted into the 
folds of the curtain, and stared out at him coldly. 

“Someone to manage your affairs,” he said, feeling unaccountably 
snubbed. (This was not the way the lady behaved in Jwztzatzon.) 
“Someone who has your confidence, and the privilege of plain 
speaking.” 

“T don’t mind any amount of plain speaking.” He did not catch 
the illuminating emphasis—he only saw the smile. It drew him closer 
to the enveloping red curtain. 

“Be careful!” she said sharply, and all the bangles rang minute 
alarums. 

“What is it?” He started back. 

“ You accidentally jarred my elbow—that’s all!” 
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“T beg your pardon.” 

“You can’t imagine how painful my arm is,” she smiled apologeti- 
cally. 

“O I’m so sorry !”—and he looked it. 

“T can’t think why we don’t have our tea.” She crossed the 
room, and rang. Streake returned to the wicker-chair, a sadder and a 
wiser man. “It is quite true I do need a friend,’ said Miss de 
Maupassant, curling down in her corner once more. “I need someone 
to realise my capacities, and help me to make the most of them. 
By-and-bye I shall have plenty to believe in me.” Streake agreed, a 
trifle gloomily. “But it’s ow that someone can really help me, as 
you say. I wonder if you are going to be my friend?” she inquired, 
with an air so fetching that Streake revived a little. However, he 
wasn’t going to fall into the same trap again. 

“As I was saying,” he resumed in his business manner, “you do 


need someone to advise you. Someone who can speak plainly to you 
without offence.” 


“Exactly,” she nodded. 
“You may not like my taking the liberty—I don’t know if you 


know, but I’m a married man.” 

She stared, and bit her lip enigmatically. Streake felt it was a blow 
to her. “I hope,” she said politely, “I hope Mrs. Streake is quite 
well?” 

“OQ—a—thank you—Yes. What I meant to say was, being a family 
man, I needn’t hesitate 2 

“ No—no—pray don’t hesitate.” 

But he did. “I like married men,” she said encouragingly, as 


though she were owning to exotic tastes. “Bachelors are so self- 
conscious.” 


“© you find that?” 

“ Well, you can’t make a friend of an unmarried man. He’s always 
thinking the girl may have designs.” 

“Just so.” Streake saw the advantage of his position. Plainly he 
was the person predestined to be guide, philosopher, and friend to this 
gifted young charmer. 

“In the other case,” said the girl slowly, “it is usually the married 
man who has the designs.” 

“You have avery low opinion of human nature.” Streake spoke 
with severity. He felt his honour impugned. 
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“T said usually,’ repeated Miss de Maupassant calmly, as the tea 
came in. 

“Since you recommend plain speaking,” said Streake, when the old 
woman had retired, “I had better say at once that we can publish your 
book only on certain conditions.” 

“And those conditions?” She handed him his cup, and pushed 
the milk and sugar towards him across the naked tray. 

“That you accept certain alterations suggested by our reader.” 

Miss de Maupassant drew herself up and her pinafore down. “ And 
what are these alterations ? ” 

“You will receive the MS. Monday with the changes marked.” 
She took in her breath sharply. “We don’t ask you to make any 
radical change—only a few cuts.” Disdain deepened round the full red 
lips as she asked with dignity : “ Who is your reader ?” 

“OQ—a—a man we have great confidence in.” 

“Ts he a Littérateur ?” 

“O he’s a very clever fellow.” 

“What has he written?” 

“You see, we have a// read your book. It doesn’t depend on any 
one opinion.” 

She eyed the publisher with ill-disguised scorn. “ And do you ‘all’ 
usually do this kind of. thing for your authors ?” 

“Well—a—all books are not like /mitiation.” 

“No!!!” she breathed along a scornful crescendo. 

“Frankly, there are things in Jmitzation that the public won't 
stand.” 

“ Then let the public skip if it can’t stand.” 

“That’s just what it won't do. We are running a great risk in 
publishing your story at all.” She opened wide her heaven-blue eyes. 
“They stand this kind of thing in France,” he quoted, “ but here - 
He shook his head. 

“What ‘kind of thing’ do you mean ?” 

“Well—a—” Streake looked into his saucer. “ Your last chapter, 
for instance.” 

“What’s wrong with my last chapter?” He stirred the dregs in the 
bottom of his cup. “ You said you liked it.” 

“It’s wonderful—very fine indeed.” 

“Then why not publish it ?” 

“The critics would be awfully down on you.” 
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“The critics!” She threw her curly head softly back and laughed. 
“You haven’t got such a thing in this country.” 

“Not got any critics!” Streake stared. 

“Not one!” she said gaily. “As for the book reviewers ” She 
shrugged, under her pinafore. 

“They might say unpleasant things,” Streake hastened to observe : 
“things that would be disagreeable for a lady to hear.” 

“T wouldn’t hear them! I know better than to listen. Have some 
more tea ?” 

“No, thank you. You musn’t mind if I tell you that the papers 
would be sure to say /nztiation was immoral.” 

“Td just as soon they’d say that as anything else.” (Streake felt 
that 47s Initiation was only beginning.) “The mere fact,” she went on 
calmly, “the mere fact that they bring in the question of morals, shows 
how little they understand Art. They might as well bother us about 
Bi-metallism.” 

“Yes, but still——” 

“TIsn’t it time for English Letters to be cut loose from the British 
Matron’s apron-string?” (Streake seemed to consider the proposal.) 
“Why is Art so flourishing in France?” the Shepherdess asked. 
(Streake couldn’t on the spur of the moment say why it was.) “Do 
you suppose we shall ever have great novelists in England while 
publishers are so timid? Who dares to write his best ?” 

“Well—one ‘ did,’ you know.” 

“Exactly. J do, and see the result!” She threw out her little hand 
despairingly. 

“What are your other books like?” 

She shook her curls. “Farther away from the dull English fairy- 
tale than even Jzztzation, Plainly the bourgeois British reader and I 
won't agree. I look life in the face—as Maupassant did.” 

There was a loud double knock at the outer door. “If you don’t 
publish /xztzation,” she exclaimed in a fresh access of scorn—‘I tell 
you frankly it’s been to every publisher in London—if you don’t do it, 
I'll have it translated into French.” 

The old woman came in with a telegram. “Why, it’s for you,” said 
the Dresden Shepherdess, handing the yellow envelope across the tray. 
Streake tore it open and read :—“ Johns has found story of ‘Initiation’ 
in obscure French novel. All the striking part sheer plagiarism— 
Merriman.” He read the message twice, and folded it carefully. 
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“T’m afraid you have bad news,” said Miss de Maupassant gently. 

“Yes—at least—O it doesn’t matter.” He put the telegram in his 
pocket. “No answer, thank you.” The old woman vanished. “A— 
you were saying?” said Streake vaguely, 

“That if you didn’t take my book, I’d bring it out in Paris.” 

“That would be very daring.” He looked at her steadily. The 
liquid blue of her eyes was cloudless and untroubled. He drew 
out his watch. “Ha! I’m late. Good-bye, I’ll write you finally about 
your book on Monday.” It was a hurried leave-taking. Miss de 
Maupassant clasped her heart of gold, and said a wistful good-bye. 
For one moment Streake wavered. Then he turned and fled. 

He permitted Merriman to dictate the letter that went back with the 
MS. on Monday. 


C. E. RAIMOND. 











THE DEMORALISATION OF LIBERALISM 


\ 7RITING as I do from the Liberal standpoint it might seem 
necessary that I should apologise beforehand for the frank- 
ness of this criticism. But I am to make no apology. The 

time has gong by when the member of any party or even church need 

speak with bated breath of its management, or even of its principles. 

The Liberal Party has sustained a great disaster. It will profit us 

nothing to continue to repeat the formulas of the moment, and pay no 

attention to the causes that have returned Lord Salisbury and 

Mr: Balfour to office by a majority of over one hundred and fifty 

at a time when we had convinced ourselves that the days of great 

majorities had gone by, and when Liberal statesmen had the most 
comprehensive, and, in some respects, the greatest programme of our 

Parliamentary history. 

There is no reason for despair. The Liberal Party has had reverses 
before. The most memorable of these—that of 1874—occurred imme- 
diately after the period which has been described as the Golden Age of 
Liberalism, and when Mr. Gladstone presented to the country a pro- 
gramme of still further reforms, including the abolition of the income 
tax. Nevertheless, Liberalism survived, and, before six years had 
elapsed, Lord Beaconsfield and his followers shared the fate that had 
overtaken their predecessors in office. That occurred, too, after a 
period of audacious and brilliant leadership, in which one of the 
dominant passions of Englishmen was daringly appealed to by the 
policy followed in the East. 

Setting aside the jargon of political controversy, the words Liberal 
and Tory represent something more than mere party names. They 
stand for permanent forces in the movement of the world. Any 
attempt, however, to draw large conclusions as to the final fortunes 
of either from the premises of temporary incidents in their history is 
mere idleness and waste. The intelligent elector who votes for the 
Liberal Party one year to give things a fillip, and with the Tory 
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Party next year to prevent them going too far, represents with some 
accuracy the temper of large numbers of people who regard political 
principles with strict neutrality, but who, it is customary to say, hold 
the balance at election times. It is because there is something more 
involved in the result of the last General Election than is usual, that 
it is specially worth while to give some consideration to the subject. 

No doubt the Local Veto Bill, as we are often told, lost many votes 
to the Liberal Party. It would probably have been the most useless 
measure that was ever passed, had it become law. But it was fatal 
to Liberal candidates, not because of its defects, but because it was 
possible to represent it as part of that policy of interference with 
liberty which has formed so large an object in Parliamentary activities 
of late. The Local Veto Bill represented in a concrete form the very 
idea which I believe to have been in this and other similar measures 
the chief reason of the Liberal defeat. I mean the association which 
had arisen in men’s minds between the Liberal Party and heroic 
attempts to reform the world by means of the policeman and the 
factory inspector. : 

In 1874 Mr. Disraeli sounded the battle-cry against the Liberals by 
a phrase. He said they had “harassed every trade and worried every 
profession.” That was because they had disestablished a Church and 
abolished Purchase, and begun the policy of Land Reform in Ireland, 
and created national Compulsory Education in Great Britain. These 
were great measures, and no statesman need have been ashamed to 
fall because he had passed them. The Liberal leaders who left office 
a couple of months ago have fallen because they gave the impression 
that they were prepared to harass every trade and worry every profession 
at the bidding of a noisy section of men who took the name of Labour 
in vain and falsely called themselves its representatives. The meaning 
of the General Election of 1895 is that the Liberal middle classes 
revolted against statesmen who acted as though they had no thought 
for middle class interests, but who showed time and again that they 
were prepared to sacrifice them for the votes which they believed could 
be won from the working classes. Not only is it a revolt of the middle 
classes but of the better class of workmen as well, who decline to be 
dragged at the heels of that most thriftless section of their order who 
are continually crying out for Parliamentary interference and State 
assistance and doing nothing to help themselves. 

Vol. XIII.—No, 76. 
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The proposal to abolish the veto of the House of Lords is really 
the only new question that was before the country. Local Veto we had 
before in the shape of Local Option and Sunday closing. Disestablish- 
ment is no new question. Home Rule has been with us for ten years, 
and had already influenced two General Elections. Irish Land is an 
old problem now. Elections are no longer lost and won on that. Had 
time been given, Mr. Morley’s Evicted Tenants’ Bill would probably 
have gone through both Houses without serious opposition. 

It is usual among a certain class of Unionists to say that Home Rule 
has gone back, and hence the Liberal defeat. That is an arguable but 
not a demonstrable proposition. There are good reasons for thinking 
that Home Rule stands practically where it did in 1886: that is, 
in a position of no great popularity, but still with a majority of the 
electors of the United Kingdom in its favour. 

Reform of the House of Lords has for years been deemed to be 
the trump card of the Liberal Party ; but it has been played out of due 
season. Those who hate and fear Home Rule saw in the proposal to 
destroy the House of Lords the destruction of their hopes of resistance 
to the measure. The constituencies had already decided for Home 
Rule, and but for the House of Lords, there would have been by this 
time a Parliament on College Green. The Liberal Unionists had really 
a new reason for standing by their guns. 

But this was not the main thing. A new clement of support to the 
Upper Chamber had come into existence in the fear of State Socialism 
and Parliamentary interference with industry. A variety of circum- 
stances had brought this fear to the front. A series of great strikes, 
mainly connected with the mining industry, and covering large areas of 
country, had disorganised trade and created intense class bitterness. 
The promoters of these movements vigorously advanced the doctrine 
that when strikes were ineffectual the Government should take over the 
great works of the country and run them in what was called the interest 
of the workers. The London County Council, with its crude and shallow 
attempts to manage its business on semi-Socialistic lines, contributed 
largely to the apprehension which was rapidly rising as to where these 
movements would end. The influence of a small body of glib and 
active writers and speakers, mostly of the youthful and academic order, 
who with more zeal than knowledge set forth the alleged benefits of the 
social revolution, was mainly instrumental in producing these manifesta- 
tions of unsound policy and ill-judged activity. In these circumstances 
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timid Liberals began to look to the House of Lords as a refuge from 
the tempest, and the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

I am not now arguing the question of the soundness or the unsound- 
ness of the idea that the House of Lords would or could be such a 
refuge if Socialism were really established in the constituencies. I am 
merely saying that large numbers of people believed that this would be 
so, and stuck to it in face of the fact that the chief contention of Tory 
candidates was that by their return trade would be improved, wages 
would be raised, old age pensions established, and social legislation— 
which if it meant anything meant Socialism—made the chief aim of a 
Tory Government. 

There was a third reason why House of Lords Reform failed to rally 
the constituencies to the Liberal side. The House of Commons has not 
of late years presented such a spectacle of successful working and sound 
policy and of the dignity that befits so great a position that men are 
specially desirous of investing it with new powers at the expense of a 
Chamber which has shown at least the independence and sagacity of its 
class, however untenable may be the theory on which it rests, and 
however weak may be its claims to the power which it wields. The 
hereditary system may be bad enough, it was reasoned, but the sordid 
traffic in votes among candidates and constituencies, among statesmen 
and sections of their followers, and the reckless abdication of all 
leadership on the part of men who by education and experience were 
qualified to lead at the bidding of persons with no such claims, had 
disgusted many who are yet true to the representative principle. It is 
a matter of notoriety that the bulk of the failure to pass measures of 
legislation during the tenure of the Liberal Government was due to the 
inefficiency of the House of Commons and not, except in two great 
instances, to the domination of the House of Lords. Observant men in 
the constituencies could not fail to see that if the House of Lords 
needed reform with its arrogance and irresponsibility, no less did the 
House of Commons with its weeks and months and years of fruitless 
labour. For these reasons the appeal for power to weaken the Peers in 
their resistance to Liberal legislation was rejected. 

The truth is that Liberalism finds itself at the parting of the ways. 
It has not yet quite settled which road it will take. The one leads to 
State Socialism or, at least, to a vast extension of the sphere of 
Parliamentary control of the industries of the country and the lives of 
the people. The other is a continuation of the old path in which men 

$2 
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laboured for civil and religious liberty, for equality before the law, and 
for the remedy of abuses that had been created and fostered by class 
rule and religious bigotry. 

The extension of the franchise and the spread of popular education 
have together created a desire among the newly enfranchised to use 
their political power for their direct material gain. When the landlords 
and the capitalists had political power unchecked they made the laws to 
suit themselves, and now that the workmen have the power, it is 
contended that they should use it as it was used by the class legislators 
of other days. Some Liberals, and certain of the Liberal leaders, have 
desired to meet these claimants half way. They may not approve of 
the morality which seems to argue that what was bad when landlords 
did it must necessarily become good when workmen go it, but they 
have faith in the unexhausted power of Parliament to better the lot of 
the mass of the people, and they have favoured such legislation as the 
Miners* Eight Hours Bill, an unlimited extension of the Factory Acts, 
and they have been ready to promise a thousand petty interferences at 
the bidding of little factions whose faith in Parliament is such that they 
would commit to its care the most complicated problems of trade and 
the most delicate of human relationships. 

But this has not been enough for the people whom it is intended to 
conciliate. They want something more, and it is just at the time when 
the Liberal leaders have forgotten the traditions of liberty which are 
the noblest heritage of their party that they are confronted by an 
organised body of Socialists acting under the name of Independent 
Labour and demanding still further and more impossible concessions. 

The attempt to get Parliament to regulate the working day is the 
one proposal around which centres at present the whole question of 
State Socialism. It is the first move of a large possible development. 
When Parliament has decided to regulate the length of the working 
day the next step contemplated by the promoters of the movement is 
to get the State to make certain that when the day is made shorter the 
wages shall not be made less, but, if possible, more. When they have 
thus destroyed the initiative and the responsibility of the employer they 
expect to go on to the complete socialisation of industry and the 
nationalisation of land and railways. All this has been advocated so 
ostentatiously in the name of the working classes that the Liberal leaders 
mistook the arrogance of a faction for the murmur of the nation. But 
the constituencies understood. 
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In the attitude of the Liberal leaders to this movement lies the crux 
of the situation. They have neither stood by the old Liberal lines nor 
have they adopted the whole programme of the Socialists. They have 
neither had the courage to be true to themselves, nor to go bodily over 
to a creed which is the antithesis and not a development of their own. 
They have thus alienated Liberals who are faithful to their principles 
on the one side, and they have got no support from the other to balance 
the loss. The result has been that Labour so-called has won nothing, 
and that Liberalism so-called has lost all. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Independent Labour Party has 
returned not a single representative to the new Parliament. The men 
who have been most prominently associated with the movement have 
suffered the most pronounced neglect at the hands of the people for 
whom they profess to speak. Mr. Keir Hardie suffered ignominious 
defeat in London, and Mr. Sam Woods, one of the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation—a body which has by its violent methods and teachings 
done much to produce the present state of opinion—has been defeated 
in Lancashire. Mr. Tom Mann, the secretary of the party, has gone 
down. The Ben Tilletts, the Mahons, the Hammills, have all been 
rejected. Indeed when one considers the matter it seems amazing that 
these gentlemen should have occupied so large a place as they have 
done in the talk, if not in the action, of current affairs. If those who 
come after us give any minute and intelligent attention to the politics of 
the later days of this century they will despise and contemn our era on 
account of the type of men whom it brought to the front. Statesmen 
who have allowed themselves to be influenced by the two men and a 
boy in London who call themselves Fabians, and by the Girton girls 
who edit The Daily Chronicle, owe some apology to posterity. 

But it may be said the Liberal leaders had no responsibility for the 
prevalent belief that Liberalism and State Socialism threatened to 
become one and the same. This, however, is not strictly true. Most of 
the Liberal leaders had given good reason for the apprehension that 
they were prepared for an almost unlimited enlargement of the sphere 
of Parliamentary interference. Mr. Gladstone, speaking to his con- 
stituents some years before his retirement, had used words which 
signified that under favourable circumstances he was prepared to accept 
the principle of the Parliamentary regulation of the working hours of 
adult men. When the Bill came before the House of Commons in 1894 
two Liberal whips were issued at different times in its favour. This was 
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an extraordinary thing to do, seeing that the Bill had been introduced 
by a private member and the Liberal party was left free to vote as it 
pleased. It partook of the nature of a trick, and caused deep disappoint- 
ment and increased suspicion among Liberals who were opposed to such 
legislation. The line of action taken by Mr. Asquith over the Factory 
Bill is a further illustration of the tactics that nursed the fears that were 
already latent. The discussions on the clauses of this measure which 
took place in the Grand Committee on Trade were remarkable for the 
extreme amendments proposed by Sir Charles Dilke, and in a somewhat 
less degree by Mr. John Burns. Mr. Asquith stood by his Bill on 
almost every point, but he did so in a way which left as bad an 
impression as if he had yielded. On different occasions he explained 
that he sympathised with the principle of the amendments and only 
refrained from accepting them because of the danger of a reaction, and 
because the time had not yet come for legislation so drastic. The 
adoption of the Eight Hours system in Government shops, and the 
increase of wages among certain classes of employés, although perfectly 
justifiable as a voluntary measure, if the wages had been too low and 
the hours too long before, was yet accepted by many as a concession to 
the cry for the regulation of hours and wages by the State. 

The one Minister of the Cabinet who may truthfully be said to have 
given no countenance to the current fallacies which were demoralising 
Liberalism was Mr. John Morley. His work in Ireland was one of 
pure beneficence ; he has contributed nothing to the downfall of his 
party. It is one of the ironies of public life that he should have lost 
his seat while maintaining a position which his colleagues, for the most 
part, had abandoned, and for deserting which they lost the confidence 
of the country. But there were circumstances in Newcastle by which 
the general tendency of the country was overborne. There has been 
in that city, during the past few years, an enormous growth of solid 
Conservatism. The old Radical stronghold is now a Cathedral city 
and the seat of a Bishopric. The increase of Conservatism has been 
coincident with the added influence and importance of the Church. 
Moreover, the consequences of Mr. Cowen’s defection are only now 
being felt. It has been a matter of pride to local Liberals that they 
have been able for so many years to stem the current of political 
Atheism which has poured from the newspapers under his control. 
Sheffield, they were accustomed to say, succumbed to Roebuckism ; 
the Midlands followed at the heels of Mr. Chamberlain, but Northum- 
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berland and Durham held the fort. This can no longer be said. I 
am introducing the point here, because some explanation seems to be 
needed of an episode which appears to controvert my general theory. 
Besides, this is the first occasion on which the situation in Newcastle 
has been affected by a so-called Labour Candidate. 

I have left myself little space to speak of the part which has been 
played in the disaster to Liberalism by the leadership of the party. 
Mr. Gladstone’s one idea in his later years was the establishment of 
a Parliament in Ireland. For that great end he was prepared to make 
almost any sacrifice. He accepted the conglomeration of atoms called 
the Newcastle Programme, in the hope that he would thereby secure 
a majority for Home Rule. He dangled before the country a large 
array of measures, believing that he would unite all the sections. 
Instead of uniting them he set them warring with each other and 
with the Liberal leaders for priority of treatment. All the Liberal 
mills were choked. A programme which, at the present rate of 
advance, would take half a century to accomplish, was expected to 
be crowded into three years. An eminent statesman, surveying the 
situation, remarked that it was a God’s blessing somebody did not 
propose to add Mormonism to the Newcastle Programme, for he 
believed Mr. Gladstone would have accepted it in his anxiety for Home 
Rule! 

Finally, the General Election was fought without a Liberal leader, 
and that unity of purpose which alone could have commanded success, 
Mr. Gladstone had for some time been in retirement. Lord Rosebery, 
being a Peer, could make one speech only, and then vanish. Although 
leader of the Liberal Party he had neither a seat in the House of 
Commons nor could he take part in elections. He had been selected 
as leader for other reasons than his proved capacity for leadership, and 
his immaturity and inexperience were as conspicuous in his speeches as 
the pluck with which he accepted a position for which neither training 
nor physical stamina had fitted him. 

Sir William Harcourt was defeated in the first skirmish, and no 
strong voice placed before the country the great issues on which the 
battle was to be fought. Mr. John Morley was associated with Ireland, 
Mr. Asquith with Welsh Disestablishment and the Factory Bill, Mr. 
Acland with Education, and Mr. Bryce with the work of the Board 
of Trade. 

But in all this there was no sustained and united appeal. My 
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belief is, however, that the chief evil was done before the hosts were 
set in battle array, and that no leader, however powerful, and no voice, 
however resonant, could have prevailed against the demoralisation that 
Liberalism had already suffered at the hands of its friends, or rescued 
it from the consequences of its own actions. I say all this in full 
recognition of the admirable administrative work done in the various 
departments, and the new spirit which Ministers had infused into the 
management of national affairs. 


JAMES ANNAND. 





ROBERT BURTON 


(CAUSERIE.) 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. By ROBERT BURTON. Oxford: 1621. 


NEW edition appeared not long ago (London: Bell), answering 

A what demand it would perhaps be vain to inquire. The 
book was often reprinted in the seventeenth century. The 

first edition was printed at Oxford in 1621, and a second was called for 
as early as 1624. There must have been a steady demand. Three 
more editions bring us up to the breaking out of the Civil War. Then 
there is a pause. The age of pamphlets succeeds, of polemical fury, of 
Eiconoclasts, Tetrachordons: no time to bestow on the extremely 
unpractical hodge-podge of Democritus Junior. Still, 1652 sees the 
sixth edition, and the Restoration does itself the honour of asking for a 
seventh. As far as I am aware, the eighteenth century abstained ; it 
was not a “melancholy” age. Swift’s melancholy is not the melancholy 
of Burton: it is nobler, deeper, more articulate, too, more athletic, of 
a keener point and edge, more human, if not more humane. But, in 
any case, it is not in the spirit of the Georgian era. Like a great cloud 
rent by fierce lightnings, it broods over the man, but not over his con- 
temporaries. It was not fantastic either ; the century was not fantastic, 
and evidently had no relish for artistic, professional melancholia. 
Philosophy? Was it philosophy after all? One could not decently 
have asked Bolingbroke that question. Philosophy! Heaven help 
you, no! Dr. Johnson liked the book, found it could get him out of 
bed earlier than any other. But the Doctor was a belated melancholist 
of the Burton school, an exception among the literary men of his day. 
An effectual demand—that is the point, now, sub calcem saeculd xix. 
We doubt it. Lord Iddesleigh some time ago gave much encourage- 
ment to desultory readers: possibly their number may have increased. 
We shall see. N What do people want with Burton? What do they 
expect? A commonplace book for quotation, a crib for hard-up 
would-be’s ?| We hear of many such, even before the Restoration. 
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Sterne is a notable specimen of the later plagiarist. Setting aside these 
impotents! what do we go out for to see? The oddest and raggedest of 
reeds shaken by the rudest and fitfullest of winds? How does he play 
into our humour, supposing we have humour, how does he promote our 
aims, supposing we have any aims? I fear it is an idle thing, this 
snatching at a pick-me-up which shall be an alterative for lotophagous 
wamblings. Scholars can only see in such an author the rueful and 
most melancholy abuse of their function. Those who are not scholars 
can hardly appreciate the flavour of the pseudo-scholarship which 
constitutes the staple of this elaborate joke. “Stylists” can only stare. 
I hardly know who are invited to the banquet. All I can say is that 
the wedding garment is a costly one, and that the principal dish is 
“ Caviare to the general.” 

Let us look at the bill of fare. An “Anatomy of Melancholy ”— 
anatomy, analysis. Well, it ought to be an analysis, and so it is; but 
such an analysis! Burton puts it all out on a great sheet: divisions, 
subdivisions, semi-subdivisions, demi-semi-subdivisions — analysis run 
riot, gone mad indeed. Seeing is believing: you ought to see it as it 
appears at the beginning of his work, literally like a bill of fare stuck 
up at the door of some very pretentious, not to say eccentric, restaurant. 
The “Synopsis” he calls it. I suppose such an ingenious and com- 
plicated use of brackets has never been exhibited to the world. I 
confess I am shy of brackets, ever since my early studies in very 
elementary algebra. But Burton’s brackets are terrible: relieved, it is 
true, by some of that mad jibing which he loved so much, but 
vortiginous and generally dreadful. Really, I don’t believe in his 
methodising, or his affectation of method. He may cover the whole 
blackboard with his brackets, and have another in readiness: it seems 
to me an enormous labyrinthine joke. 

} Still, one can’t help noticing his boundless curiosity, the insatiable 
thirst for knowledge that has led to the accumulation of this 
farrago. But is the thirst a morbid thirst? Precious things there 
are in the Axatomy, fragments beyond measure precious, and yet so 
much that is worthless: bits of glass and potsherds, the sweepings 
of the medizval dustbin, with here and there a diamond of exquisite 
lustre, a pearl of great price. And the spirit that has presided over 
this process of collecting is not a rational, still less a scientific, spirit. 
It is the spirit of an elf, a changeling, a veritable Puck of literature 
who has at his bidding a hundred tricksy brethren, and plenty of 
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work for them all. In the midst of this wild confusion, this whirlwind 
of unlimited possibilities, you have Burton in his element—no compass, 
no rudder. Method! It is the grossest fooling this method. Away 
he goes, heavily lumbering or bounding madly. On his lee are 
the breakers of death; but he only laughs, laughs out upon the gale 
that bitter eldritch laugh of his which makes men tremble, or, rather, 
would make men tremble if they did not perceive the grotesque under- 
current. And what a miscellaneous cargo he has, this Flying 
Dutchman of learning! What “shattered porcelain”! What “aromatic 
splinters”! The aroma is sometimes questionable. | 

For a brief sketch of Burton’s life and works we cannot do better 
than refer to Anthony Wood. We observe that Burton was a Leicester- 
shire man, that his father was in the position of a gentleman, that the 
son went to Oxford. He had a brother at Brasenose, who had gone up 
two years before, a decent sort of man who wrote respectable Theology, 
and who, however proud he might have been of his brother’s genius, 
must have felt somewhat puzzled by it. Our Burton also goes first to 
Brasenose, and then passes to Christ Church; and with this noble seat 
of learning his name is ever after inseparably connected. He was a 
Pluralist, holding one living in Oxford, St. Thomas’, and another in the 
country. He seems seldom to have left Oxford. Let us just for a few 
minutes follow him through a day of his Oxford life. 

Prayers in the morning in the Cathedral: it is a saint’s day ; old 
and young are there; over all that white-robed band of worshippers 
rolls forth the simple but majestic service of our faith. The knee is 
bent, the head is bowed. But while some hearts are moved by the 
sweet pathos of that homely mother tongue, never so soothing, never so 
motherly as in our Common Prayer; while some are busy with idle 
thoughts, and others torpid with dregs of sleep; while the don is 
meditating his lecture, and the. freshman thinking of his home, there is 
at least one restless brain over whose woof and warp there flies incessant 
a shuttle with a thousand threads and dyes of every shade. It is 
Burton. Follow him to the library. There you have the genuine 
Burton: you have tracked the beast to his lair. How well I remember 
that library! my meeting there with the great Gaisfordius—a terrible 
encounter! But this by the bye. Climbing up to the topmost shelves, 
diving down into deep dens of mouldiness, looming dimly through 
clouds of learned dust, grimy, snuffy, choked but jubilant—behold 
him! He is lost to view—what now? Again behold him emerging 
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with a folio, worm-eaten, musty, abominable, delicious: he smiles 
upon it, he hugs it, he fondles it—It is Busbeguius; it is Aubanus 
Bohemus ; it is Martianus Capella, Boethius, Ortelius, Prosper Alpinus, 
Erastus his Disputatio in Paracelsum, Bartholomaeus Anglicus in his 
“De rerum proprietatibus,’ Christophorus a Vega, Heurnitus—good 
heavens! it is Baptista Codronchus! Does he make notes? I think 
not. A nod, a grin, a smack of the lips—it is done, graven on his 
brain as “with an iron pen, and with lead in the rock for ever.” If 
thoughts leave physical traces on the lobes of the brain, I should like 
to get a section of Burton’s cranium after a day’s reading. It would 
be scored and scratched as with the talons of innumerable harpies. 
There is an oiotpos of learning that goads this man, a literary gadfly 
that tortures him with its perpetual assault. 

No lectures for Burton, as I take it. He seems to have had all his 
time at his own disposal. It is afternoon—is he tired? Not a bit 
of it. He saunters down St. Aldate’s: he is going to the river— 
to cheer the struggling crew, think you? or to try his own arm at 
the ponderous sixteenth century oar? Certainly not. He stops at 
Folly Bridge, that is, what served for Folly Bridge temp. “ Eliza or our 
James.” He leans over the balustrade, musing grimly. The eye 
sparkles, and the feet shift uneasily. He hears the chaff of the big- 
voiced bargee, and his soul lusteth for the combat. Woe betide thee! 
‘luckless propeller of barges, hapless urger of donkeys. You begin 
confidently, but you shall end ignominiously ; you “tackle the 
gen’leman” briskly, but you shall shut up ruefully. For with slang 
of thieves and slang of science, with sesguzpedalia of criticism and 
blocks from the quarries of all languages, you shall be pelted and 
deafened and blinded into the dismallest quietude. It is really said 
of Burton that he revelled in the “jaw” of the river, that Folly Bridge 
was his favourite stand, and that from the vantage of such altitude 
he boldly sought a verbal conflict, which, if he had been on the river 
bank, would have probably culminated in the duwuello fisticoso, no 
doubt to his signal discomfiture. In this schola conviciorum he learnt 
the vernacular from the Sarmenti and Messii of the period. 

And so back to college, to hall, to the common-room. I think 
Burton must have been quite a treasure in a common-room. What 
a man to refer to as a dictionary for all things in heaven and earth, 
and a good many under the earth! What a man to poke up the 
smouldering fire of conversation, to cap verses, to snarl at the 
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Universe generally (that characteristic Oxford évépyea), to pun, 
and quibble for the edification of Junior Fellows, Gentlemen- 
Commoners, the class of people called at Oxford “ Strangers” (“your 
Stranger,” “my Stranger”), and other folk supposed to be irrepressible. 
Those excellent, sympathetic Antzents of Ch. Ch. valued him for this 
faculty, which was evidently more amusing than edifying. We have 
it on the best authority that he was a famous talker. I question 
whether his talk was always very wholesome: rather acrid, I should 
think, and negative ; luculent, but not in the best sense, 

I hardly like to follow Burton to St. Thomas’, to see how he gets 
on as a parish priest: it is perhaps not fair. Extensive as was his 
reading, a man like Burton would be rather staggered, I should fancy, 
by old gaffers whining over their “rheumatics,” and old goodies 
garrulous of corns. I don’t mean to say that he was incapable of 
sympathy with such phases of that strange medley which he called 
life. There is a Cynicism which is more a trick, or whim, than anything 
else ; a Cynicism which may, in fact, be meant by shy men to hide 
their goodness and kindness, which, toad-like, does at any rate hide 
these precious jewels under the ugly and venomous outside. There are 
men (and they exist at Oxford) whose pleasure it is to doubt of every- 
thing, to pooh-pooh everything, even their own better natures ; and yet 
they have a secret delight in doing kind things, and they do them. 
But the restlessness of Burton, if not his cynicism, was against his 
getting on with “porochial” folk. How could such a man listen 
patiently to “the simple annals of the poor”? While Hodge is 
quarrying out one clumsy querulous thought, this man’s mind has 
three times made the circuit of the globe: while old Betty is coughing 
herself into audibility, this man has taken a survey of all history from 
Adam downwards. While shamefast little ragamuffins have stammered 
out three words of a short answer in the Church Catechism, this man, 
this monster (!) has been on Pegasus, tearing through space, amid 
“Gorgons and Hydras and Chimaeras dire.” Excursions and alarums! 
what would you have? Burton is neither “to haud nor to bind.” You 
can see this in his Anatomy of Melancholy. ‘1 don’t like to call him a 
Cynic ; because, through this book, with all its frantic pell-mell pace, 
with all its dust-clouds and whirling eddies of distorted fancy, there 
pierces, ever and anon, the wail of suffering humanity. There are 
times when he seems to love and pity, rather than to despise, the life 
which appears to him so base and wretched. But the mood is only 
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fitful : he sighs—it is but an instant ; he looks compassionate—it is but a 
moment’s glance; and then he resumes that iron mask of scorn, and 
grins in the face of him whom he had just begun to console. 

The fact is—must we not confess?—that in this man there is no 
principle at all, not even a principle of Cynicism. If there be any 
principle, it is rather the abnegation of all principle. Egotism? No, 
not an unquestioning Egotism, not conceit. But, did you ever think of 
it? There are two kinds of Egotism—two ways of obtruding this Ego, 
this Self, this all-important Me. One is spruce, dapper, confident. “Do 
you want a model of what is correct generally? Ecce Homo! behold 
the Ego! Does any young person require a pattern of what is 
distinguished, refined, intellectual, well-bred, well-dressed, well-groomed, 
and curry-combed to the wth? Behold it! it is J, mod gui vous parle ! 
approach, admire, imitate. I am not proud; but I am EZgo.” Now 
this is mere empty, vapid, idiotic conceit. This is the sort of man 
whom the Elizabethan satirists called a Phantast—it is an excellent 
word. He exists, of course: perhaps I ought not to say of course, for 
it seems in these days a thing to be proved, I mean the existence of 
the Phantast as a division of the genus /dzo¢. In confidence, and as 
the result of wide experience, I would whisper in your ear—the 
idiot zs, he exists, he is near, he is amongst us——. But this in a 
parenthesis. There is another kind of Egotism: it is the eternal 
presentation of the Zgo in one shape or another (nothing so Protean), 
the Zgo, not necessarily as the best, not necessarily as better, not even 
necessarily as good ; but, in whatever plight, splendid or dismal, 
admirable or contemptible—at any rate, as ¢he thing deserving of 
notice, ¢#e thing qualified to interest, ‘ze thing in which the confiding 
—I will not call it the confident — Zgo is sure that you will be 
interested. That is the Egotism of Burton. It is not conceit; but 
it is no less Egotism.| It is a ceaselessly monotonous Soxei pou. “I may 
be wrong: that’s no matter ; but doe? pou, it seems to me. I’m a fool, 
I dare say—indeed, I know I am, and you're another, and all the 
world is another; but... doxez por, Ewouye Soxet. Take it or leave 
it! So thinks Robert Burton, so thinks, so feels Democritus Junior.” 
[After all, this sort of Egotism is amazingly common. You can’t enter 
into the most obvious railway carriage but you will find some old fool 
or some young fool who enlarges, not at a pinch but by preference, on 
the demerits of his miserable Ego. Possibly he may have tried the 
merits and been coldly repulsed. He entrenches himself in the Protean 
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variety of his faults, and then you surely cannot have the heart to snub 
him. He has “a wretched digestion,” he does “not like music,” 
does “not know God save the Queen from Nancy Dawson” ; he is 
“desperately cruel, envious,” he “never could learn Greek,” and so 
forth. Plaudite omnes! the man expects it. Was St. Paul the first 
of these self-depreciators? One might almost think he had been, 
they import so much religion into their mock humility. But St. Paul 
was a great Eironist, not an Egotist of any pattern. | 

“And now what was this Melancholy? Here one inevitably thinks 
of that prince of Melancholists, Sir Thomas Brown. Both men were 
avowedly Melancholists, sailed under the flag, professed the art of 
Melancholy. Was Burton’s Melancholy the Melancholy of Brown— 
grave, majestic, dark, but lustrous as with tears, mournful, but musical, 
“most musical, most melancholy”? No. Melancholy, with Burton, 
means something quite different. Protean,I said just now. Well,he is a 
veritable Proteus. You must not expect that he will be consistent even 
about this. He is not: I believe, if there was one thing more than another 
that would have tickled the man, it would have been the idea that he 
had made himself perfectly intelligible on this point and on that. You 
thought you knew what he meant by Melancholy ; you think you have 
it here, you think you have it there. But he dodges you ; he is a perfect 
will-o’-the-wisp ; through brake and through briar, by flood and fell, he 
leads you a dance of bewilderment and mystification.| “What’s a . 
sovereign? no, it isn’t,” was the question with which the late Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford used to delight to pese an audience of 
young ladies. Well, that is Burton: he does not want you to know ; 
your knowledge would be to him an impertinence. As it was in moral 
questions, so it is in the intellectual. Now he lends a grave and earnest 
ear, now he mopes and grimaces and turns somersaults. Now he invites 
you to his confidence, now he tells you you are a fool, and bids you be 
gone. To bea professed Melancholist engages you to nothing. Once 
start with that elastic condition and all antics are possible, are justi- 
fiable. “Mr. Burton, are you mad?” “Ofcourse I am; you are; we all 
are. Mad! why that zs Melancholy: didn’t we ooiialate that at ‘feat ? n\ 
“Well, not exactly. I didn’t understand .’ “© Pooh-pooh, Sir!” 
“T mean your Synopsis purported to be so philosophical—so y 
“Bit, Sir, bit! and that’s the humour of it.” It was the age of humours 
practised, cultivated, professed. Nym had his humours, so had Bardolph, 
so had Burton. | 
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LAANTARA 


{It needs narrow watching to catch through all his mad caprices the 
main purport and bent of his idea. I have rejected Egotzsm as the 
dominant note. It fairly represents the mere superficial view of the 
problem. But, if I am driven to it, 1 fear I must accuse Burton of 
something worse, and that is Pesstmism. I know that Pessimism may 
be delicate, may be semi-divine, radical, and rich with enharmonics 
which are the music of the spheres. But Melancholy means, with 
Burton, the fixed habit of looking at the dark side of everything—/red, 
if you can predicate anything fixed of such a mime, such a Momus of 
the miserable. Yet he calls himself Democritus Junior, in allusion to 
the old laughing philosopher of Abdera. What! life so detestable, and 
yet you laugh? life so base and contemptible, and yet you grin? Is this 
right? Right it assuredly is not; but it is Burton, it is the Amatomy 
of Melancholy. Yes, he is Democritus Junior, so he styles himself. 
He knows everything, he despises everything ; and yet, over this thing 
thus known to be despicable, no sigh, no dirge, no wailing monody, 
no apolaustic expedient as of the manly ancients, of Solomon, of 
Epicurus, no protest as of the death-stricken moderns, of Sénancour, 
of Leopardi; nothing but a cold, and must we not say-—hideous laugh. 
This grand, this capital mistake, God’s Universe—we may laugh at it, 
may we rm R ; Aus No 

And now let me point out four peculiarities which are found in 
Burton’s style. (1) His parade of learning, if we can call that learning 
which is the product of omnivorous folio-bolting and quarto-gulping 
urged on and sustained by inordinate vanity. Never was such an 
array of authorities for everything, such a host of references, such a 
bristling petulance of quotation. On his style quotations stick out like 
quills upon the fretful porpentine. He is documenté to the teeth. In 
fact, all style, properly so called, becomes desperate ; for a sentence is 
no sooner started than it is flung to the winds, or smothered and lost 
beneath a very compost of quotations.| Here is a specimen, but the 
whole of his great but bizarre and distracting book is written after the 
same manner :— 


It [Melancholy] follows many times phrensie, lung diseases, agues, long abode 
in hot places, or under the sun,a blow on the head, as Rhasis informeth us: Piso 
adds solitariness, walking, inflammations of the head, proceeding most part from 
much use of spices, hot wines, hot meats (all which Montanus reckons up, comsi/. 22, 
for a melancholy Jew; and Heurnius repeats, caf. 12 de Manié), hot bathes, garlick, 
onions (saith Guianerius), bad aire, corrupt, much waking, &c., retention of seed, or 
abundance, stopping of Aemorrhagia, the midriffe disaffected; and (according to 
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Trallianus, /., 1. 16) immoderate cares, troubles, griefs, discontents, study, meditation, 
and, in a word, the abuse of all those six non-natural things. Hercules de Saxonia 
(cap. 16, 4b. 1) will have it caused from a cautery, or boyl dried up, or any issue. 
Amatus Lusitanus (cent. 2, cura 67) gives instance in a fellow that had a boyl in his 
arm, and after that was healed, ran mad; and, when the wound was open, he was 
cured again. Trincavellius (coms¢/. 13, 726. 1) hath an example of a melancholy man, 
so caused by overmuch continuance in the sun, frequent use of venery, and 
immoderate exercise ; and (in his comsz/. 49, ib. 3) from an head-piece overheated, 
which caused head-melancholy. Prosper Calenus brings in Cardinal Cassius for a 
pattern of such as are so melancholy by long study : but examples are infinite. 


Infinite, doubtless. But is not this kind of thing somewhat terrific ? 
And remember, the foot of the page is crowded with the actual 
quotations in the Latin original. The Greek he either eschews, or cites 
from translations: not, I suppose, because he shirked the Greek text ; 
but he had mercy on the printers, or thought Latin the only adequate 
physical language, or preferred it for its dignity and sonority. 

(2) Slanging power: I might: refer you almost anywhere; but I 
would perhaps select the sketch of society from top to bottom, in 
“Democritus to the Reader,” that is, the Preface. It is far too long 
to insert here :/a wondrous hurly-burly of invective, though. Note the 
sneer in the &c. Of course implying boundless stores to follow, if 
wanted! “Wretch! have you had enough? Get up then, and be off! 
Remember there’s more where that came from.” 

(3) His pseudo-method, his affectation of method and order. Look 
at the two Synopses: I have already referred to the first. The Synopsis 
of the second Partition is even a more astounding instance of wasted 
ingenuity. You must see this for yourselves: it appeals to the eye 
rather than to the intellect. | There is order in it, certainly, classification, 
bracketing, pigeon-holing, under each minutest head an infinite vista of 
particulars. What a hodge-podge! we say; yet this is his notion of 
order, this miserable old formula of the Schoolmen, with their susmmum 
genus and infima spectes—and he is a contemporary of Bacon! Grave 
trifling, rueful masquerading, deliberate fooling! “/# earnest? O, 
certainly, look at my divisions and subdivisions.” “You mean this 
to be taken seriously?” “Unquestionably! see how elaborate I am!” 
One is inclined to reply: “Come, Burton, this is really too bad; I 
know you are laughing behind it all, you atrocious old humbug!” 

Lastly, we have his tendency to Accumulation, or shall I call it, 
in plain Adldrichian, Simple Enumeration. I mean his delight in 
heaping substantive upon substantive, adjective upon adjective, verb 
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upon verb. His ideas never come singly: they come in bundles, in 
armies, in oceans ; and he tumbles them down just as they come. \ 


For particular professions, I hold, as of the rest, there’s no content or security 
in any. On what course will you pitch? how resolve? To be a divine? ’tis con- 
temptible in the world’s esteem: to be a lawyer? ’tis to be a wrangler: to be a 
physician ? pudet lotii, ’tis loathed: a philosopher? a madman: an alchymist? a 
beggar: a poet? esurit, an hungry jack: a musician? a player: a schoolmaster? 
a drudge: an husbandman? an emmet: a merchant? his gains are uncertain: a 
mechanician? base: a chirurgion? fulsome: a tradesman? a lyar: a taylor? a 
thief: a serving-man? a slave: a soldier? a butcher: a smith, or a metal-man? 
the pot’s never from’s nose: a courtier? a parasite. As he could: find no tree in the 
wood to hang himself, I can show no state of life to give content. 


A mad world, my masters! Perhaps we had better find a tree, and 
be done with it. But this diatribe is something more than Simple 
Enumeration. [ Often we have whole strings of mere vocables. Such 
a style(?) is of course desperate. Subjects innumerable, predicates 
innumerable; copia verborum, if you like, copia rerum (Shade of Erasmus, 
forgive!) ;‘but where is the style? Walt Whitman at his worst; Walt 
in his most paroxysmal series of nouns. Yet from this sweltering 
waste look out for an occasional great rocket of splendid misery, going 
up into the black sky, as if a wrecked soul were somewhere not far off. 
The series will often be a series of synonymes; and indeed you will 
get more synonyme-clusters out of Burton than out of any other 
English writer: he is a perfect Thesaurus Synonymiarum. But his 
style is oratio, not soluta, it is dissoluta, dissolutissima. It is not a 
lapidary style, but a style of lapidation, a veritable stoning with stones. 

And who will read this new edition? The query recurs. An old 
Burton, a Burton of 1621, for instance, or even of 1660, has a charm 
undeniable. It is in an old Library ; old dust embalms it, old memories 
haunt it. It is worth seeking there. I think it ought to be read there, 
there zz situ, and we need not be troubled by the ambiguity of the 
phrase. Yes, zm situ. Neglect, decay, must be the fate of all such 
ponderous eccentricities. And to smarten them up, and turn them 
out spick-and-span, radiant and raw, into the Forum of literature, is 
a doubtful sort of proceeding. They belong to the Cave, and Scholars 
are their natural friends and custodians. Leave them to the Scholars. 


T. E. BROWN. 





A WORD IN SEASON 


O one would wish to tone down into a merely “ regrettable 
N incident” the enormity of the late massacre at Ku-seng. 
Wherever British subjects choose to go they must be protected 
by the Government when possible, or avenged if they are injured, where 
this is impossible. This is the first duty of a strong nation; and hitherto 
England has not been wanting in its fulfilment. But something has to 
be said about those who deliberately thrust themselves into circum- 
stances of peril—who go where they are not wanted—teach what is 
abhorrent to their hearers—and live in a manner which their hosts think 
to be vile in itself and contaminating to their own society—those who, 
of set purpose, interfere with faiths, customs, and prejudices which are 
ingrained in the very substance of a people’s character. 

It is the fashion to credit all missionaries with the loftiest motives. 
Such base considerations as a congested home market, the need of 
making a living, the love of adventure and a desire to see foreign parts, 
are not supposed to weigh the traditional straw with the men and women 
who squander themselves abroad as missionaries to the heathen. They 
are all loyal martyrs and heroes, ready to die for the Truth, and only 
anxious that unbelieving outsiders should be gathered into the fold of 
the faithful. Volumes of nonsense are talked and written about our 
“ devoted brethren” and “ saintly sisters,” who get their living by doing 
those things for which others have to pay large sums to Cook and the 
P. and O. Company. And we are asked to reverence as godly, qualities 
which, stripped of their religious garniture, we should envy in an 
explorer and deprecate in a busybody. If any one were to hint at— 
here the difficulty of finding work at home—there the tremendous 
force and fascination of the nomadic instinct—he would be held as a 
scoffer—a ribald Voltairean incapable of understanding the sublimities 
of enthusiasm ;—and yet perhaps his warp would be stronger than 
those others’ woof. 

This affair at Ku-seng may cost the lives of some hundreds of 
people. Were China better prepared than she is, and were she not 
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still sore with her Japanese beating, it might well have caused a war. 
And really, when one thinks of it, it is rather hard that a number of 
unoffending people should have to die because certain Irrepressibles 
among ourselves will adventure themselves where they are not wanted, 
and where they carry their lives in their hands—knowing this from 
the first well enough. This missionary business is growing serious; 
and now that women have taken it up as a profession, like any other, 
it is more serious still. Frankly, it is both an aggression and an 
impertinence when dealing with the old civilisations of the East. These 
are not like the embryonic organisation of savages. They are closely- 
welded systems—the result of ages of trial and experiment, and are 
part and parcel of the mental and moral life of the nation. Customs, 
religion, laws, morality, all are inextricably interwoven, the one with 
the other. To touch one is to touch all, and to tear away a social 
usage is to tear away a moral precept. This English men and women 
will not understand. They think, for example, that if they can but 
give the purdah women a taste for gadding, induce them to show their 
faces unveiled, have At Homes, ride bicycles, and do all that we do 
—in the name of Christ—they, these proselytizing zealots, will then 
have done their duty to God and their neighbours in this world and 
have secured their own good standing in the next. They swarm over 
India, knocking at the door of the Zenana, and doing their best to 
disturb the ancient serenity and seclusion of the Hindu home. The 
conditions of that home are evil, to their way of thinking, inasmuch 
as they are different from their own. They do not stop to remember 
both the ethnic and ethical differences between the East and West, 
nor can they believe in happiness where those differences exist. 
Without the personal freedom and social activities, the out-of-door 
amusements and rebelliousness to authority of normal English women, 
life seems to them emphatically not worth having ;—and their down- 
trodden sisters must be rescued. Women without men’s society— 
pretty young wives without their dear boys intimately harboured in 
the boudoir—women without newspapers and the fervid details of 
the latest scandal—women content to live in privacy and the domestic 
duties of the home: it must be that these wretched creatures, who, 
by the way, know nothing else and desire nothing else, long for death 
to come and take them from their bitter destiny. 

The Zenana missionaries give no weight to education and inherited 
tendencies, nor do they picture to themselves how they look to these 
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sheltered women to whom freedom would be desolation and crime. 
They cannot imagine with what dismay and disgust a purdah lady 
would look on a female globe-trotter, nor how the indelicacy of sexual 
freedom would fill her with shamefaced abhorrence. Far more than 
longing to imitate the self-reliance of the enterprising female journalist 
who can go from Dan to Beersheba by herself, and come out victorious 
over all difficulties, she would draw away her skirts from this, to her 
dense mind, degraded sister, and would feel how happy she was to 
be able to sit close and live protected from danger. Our Zenana 
missionaries see neither themselves as others see them, nor those others 
as they are. Their measuring tape reaches just to their own height, 
and all that goes above or falls below is evil. And they foresee as little 
as they judge. They make no account of what would become of the 
British raj in India should the mission bear the fruit desired—should the 
Hindu man become self-reliant and his Zenana self-assertive. They 
care nothing for the certain outburst of gross licentiousness that would 
follow the tearing down of the protecting purdah—that throwing open 
the door of the sheltering Zenana. A few busybodies would have been 
industriously happy in their work of interference and destruction, which 
they would dignify with fine-sounding adjectives—a few sentimental 
sympathisers in England would have attended drawing-room meetings 
where they would have been “ favoured with an address,” delivered 
by some obscure “ Zenana worker,” for the moment hoisted into 
notoriety ; and they would have gone home penetrated with the belief 
that our poor sisters are held in a captivity from which they are longing 
to set themselves free, and are in no wise content with their lives as 
custom, inheritance, and teaching have prescribed. Of the conservative 
quality of morality—of the fact that different systems suit different 
nations and that the English social system can never be the pattern 
for the East to copy—of the fact, too, that the few women who do 
break away from the old traditions and become free and insurgent are 
not the best of their class, and that indeed, Hindu converts of either 
sex are for the most part scamps and good-for-noughts to whom the 
very converters give a wide berth—of all the fatal disturbance they 
are doing their best to create in the Indian Empire to which we have 
sworn absolute non-interference with its old-time faith and customs— 
these fanatical missionaries have not a thought. But when they rouse 
a corresponding fanaticism on the other side—with translation into 
deeds—then Government must perforce interfere, and more blood still 
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has to be shed that the minds of aggressive busybodies may be 
appeased. 

What would we think if any polygamous nation made so active a pro- 
paganda here as we, the proselytizing Christians, make among Eastern 
heathens? What would be the action of any high-spirited English 
father, husband, or brother if one came among the ladies of his family 
preaching the delights of that special forin of worship which the priests 
of Astarte pronounced holy and pleasing to the Gods? The standard 
of right and wrong is conditional, not absolute, and what one man calls 
religion another calls abomination. If we must interfere with the purdah 
women, why do we leave the Enclosed Orders of Roman Catholicism 
alone? What matters it to us how the Chinese pray, or by what 
name they call the Great Spirit whom no man has seen, but belief in 
whom comforts all alike, be the name Jehovah, Allah, God, or Buddha ? 
We are no more responsible for their methods than is the Calvinist for 
the Romanist, or he for the Jew. The Chinaman has as much right to 
chin-chin Joss in his own way, if crackers and burnt paper give him 
spiritual consolation, as the Piedmontese peasant has to worship the 
Madonna of Oropa in the belief that she will cure him of his aches and 
pains, or a ritualistic Anglican has to intone the prayers with the idea 
that a strained note is more pleasing to God than the natural level 
voice. And as the Chinese now have relations, more or less voluntary, 
with the outside world, and their Ambassadors are in all the principal 
countries in Europe, they can judge for themselves of what they see 
and how much they wish to adopt of Western customs and religion. 
In this they are like the Jews, to whom also we have the impertinence 
to send missions, with the result of one scoundrel brought into the fold 
once in a dozen years or so. Do they worry us to become disciples of 
Confucius ?—though we might take with advantage a few lessons from a 
code wherein Charity includes a delicacy of politeness we do not know. 
They wished to keep themselves within their own confines—to have no 
truck with the outer world of red-haired barbarians and foreign devils. 
We forced them to open certain ports where we might trade; but we 
did not add the propaganda of men and women whose zeal would 
destroy all that they, the Celestials, hold sacred—all that makes their 
happiness, their faith, their morality, their home. 

A point is made by our missionaries of the “poor little children ” 
‘abandoned by their parents and gathered up into the schools and homes 
of the mission. Here again let us look at things from the opposite 
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side. We have waifs and strays enough, God knows, in the slums 
of all our large cities—children ill-treated, children abandoned, children 
brought up in vice and crime. Suppose we had a China-Town in 
London or Liverpool, and, for pure philanthropy, these happy little 
wretches were taken up by the Chinese, fed, clothed, kindly treated if 
you like, but taught to chin-chin Joss and instructed as to the use and 
beauty of the pig-tail: should we like it? Should we even believe in 
the sincerity of the philanthropy which prompted this expenditure of 
time, care, and money on the children of an alien race and a despised 
religion? Purity of motive does not necessarily include wisdom of 
action, and it is more than likely that our Chinese philanthropists 
would have a rough time of it at the hands of even the criminal parents 
themselves. Can we not turn the thing round the other way and see 
ourselves by the help of the Chinese idea? As things are, our pig- 
tailed brothers have to suffer on all sides alike. Throughout the whole 
drama they are the principal victims. In the beginning come 
confusion in the home, dislocation, disloyalty to the old faiths, and 
the stirring up of angry passions in those who stand firm and look on. 
Then, violence is done to the workers of mischief. Finally comes 
retribution for the crime, and Government complications. Meanwhile, 
a few women are seduced to strange rites, and where this is so, domestic 
peace and morality go by the board. The men’s minds are inflamed 
with horrible suspicions—with loathing and contempt for these hated 
and despised upsetters of their sacred institutions and deriders of their 
God. The rescued children are, to their minds, victims doomed to 
nameless horrors, and their death would be better by far than such 
a life as is promised and prepared for them. And all this disturbance 
has to be gone through, with the massacre of our women and children, 
and the subsequent torturing and slaying of the murderers, that a few 
—granted sincere, granted enthusiastic—missionaries may in foreign 
countries work infinite mischief to all concerned in the name of 
religion, and for the honour of God, the Universal Father of us all: 
to whom a Chinaman is as dear a son as an Englishman or an 
American. 
E. LYNN LINTON. 
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T is hardly worth while to demonstrate that new Colonies are 

] wanted. Every one who has eyes to see the condition of this 

realm, and brains enough to work a sum in Rule of Three, has 
drawn that conclusion. Mr. Lecky prophesied the other day: “At no 
distant date the question of emigration will supersede all others. It is 
a matter of life or death to the nation, and especially to the working 
classes, that there should be secure and extending fields open to our 
goods ; and in the present condition of the world we must look for such 
fields mainly within our empire.” The accustomed outlets are closing 
fast, not because Canada or Australia or even the United States has 
as many inhabitants as are needed, but because the proletariat object to 
competition. Moreover, these countries no longer furnish “secure and 
extending fields for our goods.” On the contrary, they strive to narrow 
those fields ; they have started factories of their own and encourage 
them by Protection. In this point of view no doubt South Africa is 
promising. Sheep farmers and gold diggers will be content to deal 
with us for an indefinite time. But in the other, with which I am con- 
cerned at present—the relicf of our crowded population—little can be 
hoped from the new colonies in South Africas We want room for 
agricultural settlements. Farmers with some capital may do well 
enough in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. But the labourers are 
waiting for them there. Kaffirs multiply at a rate which may properly 
be termed awful under the Pax Britannica, and they will swarm into 
those lands which have hitherto been closed by the Matabele. European 
emigrants will not be required for farm work. 

Surveying the Temperate Zone, I see no country suited for both 
purposes: the establishment of a colony which shall ease the struggle 
for existence at home and make an opening for trade that will last. 
But such a colony must be found, by postulate. Let us look to the 
Tropics: the alternative is worth discussion at least. I do not propose 
it without some knowledge. Few men have so varied an experience of 
hot countries as I have. 
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A thousand objections spring up, but before considering them it is 
necessary to define my whole meaning. An agricultural settlement is not 
a multitude of plantations. No one is more thoroughly convinced than 
I that enterprises of that class are “ played out.” Every report we read, 
the observations of a traveller or the prospectus of a company, dwells on 
the capabilities of this or that unfamiliar land for growing tea or spices 
or coffee or cotton or sugar and so forth, We might think that the 
market for these products is limited only by the supply. It would not 
be so even if there were no bounds to the economies which may be 
effected in raising them. The consumption of coffee is actually declin- 
ing. Cane sugar loses ground continually. But economy in production 
has already been carried so far that only the most favoured districts can 
compete. The West Indies are ruined to a proverb. Ceylon flourished 
for years on spices; had to give them up, and flourished for years on 
Arabian coffee ; had to give that up, ruined by the fungus, and turned to 
cinchona ; was beaten there, and tried Liberian coffee. At present the 
despairing planters essay cacao. Tea alone gives a satisfactory return, 
and the cause of that success should be noted. Indian and Ceylon tea 
thrive on the decay of the Chinese trade. It is not that they have 
found new markets, nor, so far as I know, has the world’s consumption 
increased lately, except by the growth of iain They are simply 
driving out a rival. 

But if the consumption of tea and coffee and such things does not 
increase, and largely, planters just entering the field can scarcely hope 
to win a place in the market. Those industries have long been estab- 
lished elsewhere. A dense population, trained to the work, demanding 
small wages, is near at hand. Machinery has been set up—roads are 
good—transport is all arranged—communications are easy—great ships 
pay regular visits to commodious ports—and freights are cut down to 
the lowest. Not one of these advantages is enjoyed by Central Africa 
or North West Borneo, or New Guinea, or any of the recently opened 
lands which are inviting planters. How can they compete with the 
old-established centres, which themselves find their profit cut down to 
the lowest ? 

It is not such a colony that I propose, but one of the earlier pattern, 
in which men settle to make a home by the labour of their hands— 
each in his plot of soil which he cultivates. Such a community would 
welcome emigrants. Doubtless, large towns would arise presently, the 
artisan class would become powerful enough to control the ves publica, 
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and would demand Protection. But by that time, I hope, a new country 
would be added to the realm of civilisation, and the successful achieve- 
ment would be repeated elsewhere. 

But, it may be said, Europeans could not work: almost any one who 
has no experience believes that they would “ die like flies.” They must 
degenerate. Their children, such of them as survived, would lose nerve 
and constitution: since I am quoting popular beliefs, it may be added 
that they would lose courage and intelligence also. But in the first 
place it should be understood that I do not plant my colony in the 
hot lowlands, nor in a district thickly peopled ; and so these objections 
may be dismissed for a time. But the thoughtful see a grave difficulty 
not obvious at first glance. Whether the European could or could not 
work, he certainly would not, so long as he could coerce the natives 
in his place.. This it is which has forbidden the experiment hitherto. 
A multitude of Europeans might have been settled by this time in 
the Dutch and British East Indies, had veterans been allowed to 
stay when discharged. In the former service, I believe, this license was 
never granted until lately: perhaps because the Company foresaw how 
it would be abused ; more probably because it was not less jealous of its 
own countrymen than of foreigners. But for generations our Company 
encouraged old soldiers to stay after discharge. As its dominion grew, 
however, and men could wander up and down without danger, vagrancy 
became an intolerable evil. Veterans were apt to loaf about the 
country, sorning and coshering, as the old phrase went, upon the 
natives. So, for many years past, a time-expired soldier is not per- 
mitted to remain unless he can show some means of livelihood. Scores 
if not hundreds of respectable men are set free every year, who would 
rather stay in a country where they feel at home than return to the land 
of their birth, now unfamiliar. Not a few of these would be assisted 
by officers, who trust them, in establishing themselves as market- 
gardeners, poultry and milk farmers in the Hills. But the Govern- 
ment is very unwilling to make exceptions. It is not to be blamed. 
These men are not young. A soldier’s life at best does not teach habits 
of steady work. The majority are unmarried, or are widowers. There 
is a risk by no means inconsiderable. 

But the circumstances would be altogether different in a colony 
founded by the State, where men lived in a community from the first 
under the eye of their fellows and of the magistrate. I do not pause 
to. consider what tropical land or district would be most promising, 
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because the choice is boundless, and the principle of the scheme must 
be admitted before entering on details. Shortly, it would be—at the 
beginning—a wooded upland, sparsely peopled, of which the inhabitants 
could be bought out mostly ; they might return when things were settled. 
There are hundreds of such districts. I would have the settlement 
compact above all. Strict power of discipline should be granted to the 
authorities—it is well to repeat, “at the beginning”: strict as were 
possessed by the founders of New England, Cape Colony, and all other 
emigrations which have been conducted reasonably, and so have 
flourished in a wholesome way. These authorities would have no more 
right to meddle in private affairs than has a magistrate at home. But 
they would be empowered to deal with any public act, conduct, or 
behaviour detrimental to the well-being of the community at large. 
Idleness, for example, would be a misdemeanour, because, if unchecked, 
it must lead to vagrancy, and this to trouble with the natives. The 
incorrigible would be expelled. A thoughtful reader may ask, Where 
to? But it must be remembered that I do not contemplate a private 
enterprise. Assuredly we have tramps and sturdy beggars more than 
enough at home. But this colony would be established for the public 
good, and a State which does not refuse admittance to foul pauper 
aliens, as many as like to come, could not decently object to the return 
of a few native loafers. There is no need at present to consider how 
the authorities should be nominated. But the community would have 
a strong voice in the matter. 

We come to the physical objections, which, if they be sound, 
condemn the project at the outset. Can white men labour in the 
tropics regularly, day by day, hard enough to gain their livelihood ? 
To a question like that one best replies by citing examples. But in 
this age of the world they are not easily produced, owing to circum- 
stances. Individual cases abound, but they will not do. Europeans 
have not settled in the tropics with any notion of working for a liveli- 
hood. Always they have started with a fixed resolve to gain wealth 
by slave labour. Therefore, countries densely peopled were chosen. 
Since they never carried nor imported women of their own race in 
sufficient number, after very few generations the purity of their blood 
was lost, and with it the value of the example,such as could be found. 
Thus in Mexico and other parts of Central America a great number 
of persons who till the soil in their way, claim to be “Castilian,” and 
point to their curly hair for a testimony. But their eyes alone suffice 
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to disprove it: they are shining and inky like the Indian’s, or round 
and liquid like the negro’s. Real whites may be found digging and 
gardening there, but they are French or Italians or English, or they 
are—especially—Irish and Germans; individuals, whom we must not 
quote. It may be observed, however, for so much as it is worth, that 
they do not suffer more than the natives from calentura. There is, 
indeed, a common saying in those parts that Irish navvies imported 
made the Panama Railway, when peons, West Indian negroes, and 
Chinamen had all been tried and all had collapsed successively. 

But there is one Republic in Central America of which the people 
are very nearly white ; in all other respects also it gives us just the 
illystration we seek. Costa Rica is a wooded upland. Its inhabitants 
at this day assert that the few Indians whom the Conquistadores found 
there all dwelt along the coast-line far below. Certainly I couid hear 
of no such’ remains, tumuli, statues or columns, as abound in the 
countries north and south. It is safe at least to credit that the plateau 
was sparsely peopled, and that the aborigines were expelled: joining, 
perhaps, their kinsfolk, the wild Talamancas and wilder Guatusos, 
who still enjoy a desolate freedom on the Atlantic lowland. Thus all 
the conditions I exact were here fulfilled. And how has Costa Rica 
thriven? There are men who abominate the country and all in it 
—with reason enough in their personal case. But no one has ever 
likened it to Nicaragua or Honduras. Briefly, it is the one state of 
Spanish America in which prosperity is assured by a healthy and 
industrious class of yeomen, self-respeting, independent, among whom 
pauperism and vagrancy are rarer than in England. It must not be 
understood that they are industrious and self-respecting in the northern 
sense. Lineal descendants of the Conquerors, occupants of a most 
secluded land, where they have worked out their own civilisation, 
claim a liberal allowance. We must regard Costa Rica in comparison 
with its neighbours, and in that point of view it is a very oasis. No 
one asserts that the white man has degenerated there in physique, in 
intelligence, or even in character, if it be recalled that he was a 
seventeenth century Spaniard to begin with. A handsome stalwart 
fellow is the Costa Rican peon: as often fair-haired, red-cheeked, and 
blue-eyed as his kinsfolk in Europe. Nor is he less independent—and 
that trait lies at bottom of the complaints which Europeans lodge 
against him. Earning good wages, devoted to gambling in every 
form, and too fond of drink—which, in my experience of poor human 
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nature, is the surest sign of prosperity when a whole race of men 
yields to it—the Costa Rican peasant is by no means submissive. He 
has a standing feud with the coffee planters who employ him. For 
it is his dearest wish to acquire a piece of land and start for himself, 
whilst the planter would confine him to a bit of garden ground, in order 
to retain his services. A plutocracy is always master in these small 
republics: though overthrown by an outburst from time to time, it 
promptly regains its seat. Thus every obstacle is set in the peons’ way, 
and so the more determined of them constantly “trek out” to make a 
home for themselves beyond the area of the plantations. When I 
travelled in the country many families had already passed the 
Desengagno, the edge of the plateau, descending towards the Atlantic 
coast. Cattle breeding was their great industry at that time. But 
the huge demand for bananas in the United States has stimulated 
the movement now, and large areas are occupied on the blazing 
lowland itself. Such, in good time, would be the development of 
our Colony, I trust, as population thickened. For it is to be observed 
that these Costa Ricans tend their own plot of banana and cacao in 
the damp heat of the 7zerra caliente. But they are working for their 
own interest, not for wages. So are those individual Europeans 
scattered up and down in tropical America. And it is my impres- 
sion that a great secret lies here. A man will keep his health and 
spirits when he is tilling his own land under conditions which would 
prostrate him if he were toiling for another. 

The belief that white men degenerate in the tropics is founded 
especially on the case of the Portuguese. It will not bear scrutiny. 
Allowing the grotesque assumption that any of those feeble folk at Goa 
and Bombay have a perceptible trace of white blood in their veins, we 
must ask: Have not the Portuguese at home degenerated? Do they 
show the spirit of their bold and enterprising forefathers ? But, in fact, 
the Indian branch has nothing beyond creed and language to connect 
it with Europe—the latter jealously preserved as a support to the 
former. Byron’s words, “the Lusitanian slave, the lowest of the low,” 
may properly be applied to them. Their white ancestors were conquered 
and massacred ; for generations the children were thralls. They could 
marry only among themselves, among the native converts, always of 
very low caste, or among pariahs. The mere proposal of an alliance 
with any “respectable ” family would have been a deadly insult. What 
class of girls they married is shown by their colour at this day. Whilst 
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Hindus of good caste are golden brown, the Portuguese are black as 
Kohls or Bhils. Assuredly those people throw no light upon the 
subject. Yet they furnish the stock illustration. If we turn to the 
other side of the world, these same Portuguese show a very different 
example. When the slaves were emancipated in Guiana, planters 
sought relief in various directions. First they imported negroes from 
the islands, then Indian coolies, then Chinamen. Other trials were 
made, perhaps: it is a long and interesting account which Dalton gives 
in his History of Guiana. In fact, they went through the series of 
experiments which the Directors of the Panama Railway made long 
afterwards. For at length they got a ship-load of labourers from 
Madeira, who proved to be efficient. But more hands than that small 
island could furnish were wanted. Some daring spirit went further in 
the same course, and introduced Portuguese, with results as satisfactory 
as surprising. They worked better than negroes, and they did not 
suffer more from the climate. Many thousands were shipped, and still 
the planters saw no reason to doubt that they had found a remedy. 
But it was not to be expected that white men would continue to labour 
in the field amongst a black population. When the emigrants had 
made a little money, they took to handicrafts and peddling, from that 
to shop-keeping. Some still remained on the plantation when Dalton 
wrote, but the negroes, driven by necessity, were beginning to work 
again, and the importation had ceased. By that time, however, the 
small trades were monopolised by Portuguese, whose energy and thrift 
astonished the English and Dutch settlers. Clearly there is no 
degeneration in Guiana. 

In India itself we may ask: Have the Rohillas degenerated? or 
the Rajpoots ? or the Parsis, purest of Aryan breeds, as some authorities 
assert? That, indeed, is a strong instance. The circumstances generally 
and the conditions of life among Parsis tend, as we are used to think, 
towards degeneration. They are a very small community, and they refuse 
to intermarry with another race. All leading families at Bombay, Surat, 
and the other centres are related, as is understood. For generations they 
have “kept shop,” studied medicine, or followed the law. Not one ever 
tilled the soil or served in the army. If a people like this can dwell in 
the tropics without loss of stamina, there is not much to fear. And the 
Parsis have proved beyond dispute that they can. Englishmen allow 
that cricket is a test of manly vigour all round. For a good many 
years the Parsi Eleven has held the championship of India. It beat 
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the team sent out from England lately ; in the return match it was 
very narrowly defeated, if I remember right. To grasp all the signifi- 
cance of this fact it must be observed that the community numbers 
about seventy thousand souls, men, women, and children, throughout 
India: just the strength of the British Army there, which consists 
wholly of men in the prime of life, of whom a large proportion have 
practised cricket from their youth up! Assuredly the Parsis have not 
degenerated by residence in the tropics. 

Another instance cited is that of the Eurasian. But much that I 
have said about the Portuguese applies to him. His mother also, in the 
immense majority of cases, belonged to a very low caste. The poorest 
Englishman declines to recognise him as an equal, whatever the rich 
may profess to do; and his dealings are mostly with the poorest. 
Though the old Company encouraged veterans to marry and settle, as 
has been said, no Eurasian might serve in the army: it had militia 
or volunteer battalions of its own for defence. At this day they 
may enlist in a native regiment, or even in a white regiment—as 
drummers. The service is not made comfortable for them. An old 
Indian tells me that just before the abolition of flogging, very strong 
remarks were overheard in his battalion when a “black man,” an 
Eurasian, was told off to operate on an offender. Those poor fellows 
have no chance. Every Viceroy, every person in authority has pleaded 
their cause of late ; but so long as the British character remains what 
it is, they will be unable to do themselves justice. Their position is 
utterly false. They learn to be ashamed of the only relatives they 
know, the mother’s side, who in truth are not generally persons to be 
proud of. They must associate with one another, and bad habits are 
more easily acquired than good. But I do not see degeneration. That 
they are less vigorous than the white man, as a rule, may be true, but 
they are more vigorous by far than the low caste native, whose blood 
flows in their veins. People forget that. They regard the Eurasian 
as white, when they pronounce him a failure. Look at him in the 
other point of view, from the mother’s side, and he is an improved 
strain, more powerful, more intelligent than the town-native of low 
caste, and far more apt at combination, dundabust ; that quality in 
which the Oriental, whatever his race or rank, so rarely excels. 

Of course I am speaking of the bulk; there are hundreds of 
Eurasians who, having enjoyed that chance of doing themselves 
justice which is denied to most, are as pleasant and self-respecting 
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as any English. To prove that the white man degenerates, even in 
the plains of India—where I do not propose to set our colony—it 
would be needful to show a stock which has kept its blood pure for a 
certain number of generations, and review its condition. Such must 
be very difficult to find, if the Afghans and the Parsis may not be 
admitted. But I can produce one which fulfils every requirement. 
The tale of the Bourbon family has been told by Colonel Kincaird, 
and, emphatically, it does not support the hypothesis. The first of 
the line reached India in 1560, found his way to Delhi, and gained 
Akhbar’s favour. His descendants held high office at the Imperial 
Court till 1738, when Nadir Shah sacked Delhi. So little had they 
deteriorated, that in the fifth generation we see the head of the family, 
Commander-in-Chief to the Begum of Bhopal, successfully resisting 
the Mahrattas year after year. Scindhia himself marched at last, 
with the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpore and 82,000 men; Salvador 
Bourbon had only 3,000, but he defended Bhopal for six months, 
until cholera dispersed the besiegers. Then he drove the Pindaris 
out of Nagpore. His son, Balthasar, was named Prime Minister to 
the young Begum, and he it was who made the alliance with the 
British which proved to be of such inestimable value in 1857. He 
distinguished himself in the field also, receiving the thanks of the 
Company and a fine estate. It was his son, Sebastian, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bhopal Army, who rode with the Begum to the parade 
ground, when she made the memorable harangue which caused her 
wavering soldiers to stand firm. Our debt to the brave woman has 
ever been acknowledged, but assuredly something of it is due to the 
Bourbons. We are concerned, however, with the matter of degenera- 
tion. From 1560 to the date of Colonel Kincaird’s memoir, there had 
been ten generations of the family ; for Sebastian’s son still maintained 
the ancestral honours in Bhopal. In each generation, or almost, some 
member has distinguished himself, but especially, be it noted, in the 
seventh and eighth: close upon three centuries after the arrival of 
Jean-Philippe Bourbon. The instance is rare as valuable, because, in 
all this lapse of years, only one of his descendants in the right line 
married a native, and she was a “ Brahmin lady,” name unknown. Two 
married Armenians, and one an Afghan Princess. I am not sure by 
any means that Eurasians would be degenerate under fair conditions. 
But it is clear that white men are not necessarily so. 

Long years of experience and reflection in the forests of Brazil 
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brought strange conclusions to the observant mind of Mr. H. W. Bates. 
In a last retrospect he wrote: “The well-balanced forces of nature 
maintain here a land surface and a climate that seem to be typical of 
mundane order and beauty I hold to the opinion that, though 
humanity can reach an advanced degree of culture only by battling 
with the inclemencies of nature in high latitudes, it is under the 
equator alone that the race of the future will attain to complete 
fruition of man’s beautiful heritage, the earth.”* 

I have never marked an allusion to this bold prognostic. Mr. Bates’ 
warmest admirers regard it, perhaps, as an eccentricity of which the less 
said the better. I myself perceived, on reading it, that the same 
thoughts had long been gathering in my mind, too heretical to be enter- 
tained consciously. Upon such authority they may be avowed, and 
even carried further. The idea in itself is a flat contradiction of 
Mr. Buckle’s grand thesis, and when the Hestory of Civilisation was 
in the flush of its triumph—bowling the thoughtful reader down rather 
than convincing him—unbelievers might well be diffident. They have 
recovered breath now, and they contemplate that monument of Philis- 
tinism with admiration indeed, but without a vestige of superstition. 
Mr. Bates still allows that Man cannot raise himself unless by virtue of 
“inclemencies of Nature” surrounding him. But let us think. It is. 
assured—so far our information goes at present—that man was born so 
to speak in the tropics. There he developed his intelligence and the 
physical structure which raised him above the condition of other- 
animals. Dull skies, north-east winds, barren soil were not needed for 
his progress, so far. Upholders of the current creed would declare that 
those blessed influences began to work at a later stage. Man was 
born in the tropics, because the order of animal from which he evolved 
had its habitat there; but transference to an inclement zone was neces-.- 
sary for his improvement. This is a wondrous reading of history. 
Whether the Accadian or the Egyptian civilisation be the elder is not 
to be decided yet. But no human being has suggested that either came 
from the north—either civilisation, that is ; some scholars fancy that the 
rude forefathers of the Accad may have wandered down from the Altai 
Mountains. There is no region less fitted for progress, as we are used 
to think, than the shores of the Persian Gulf. They are rivalled for 
heat and dryness only by some portions of Arabia, or by Scinde. But 


* Naturalist on the Amazon. Concluding paragraphs. 
Vol. XIII.—No. 76. 
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from these same shores, where life is misery throughout the long summer 
for all but the inhabitants, spread the civilisation of Asia to north and 
west till it met the Egyptian—to east also, probably when the Aryans 
came down on India. Much of Egypt lies within the tropics—the rest 
has no inclemencies of climate besides heat; but thence, avowedly, 
came the knowledge and culture and refinement of the Greeks, and 
through the Greeks, of Europe. If there be earlier seats of civilisation, 
whereof the annals remain to be discovered, assuredly they lay in the 
south. When and where did a northern race progress of its own 
motion? Those untouched by Roman conquest, as the Scandinavian, 
brought with them from hotter climes such advancement as they 
possessed. We can trace the march of the CEsir backwards to the 
Euxine by the tombs of their heroes. 

It follows, then, that mankind developed its higher powers in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Advance has ceased there long ago, but not 
so long by far as the unthinking credit. We can fix dates for the 
gradual arrest. The Roman Empire was crumbling. Christianity 
diverted the intelligence of the nations to an unfruitful channel. The 
Arabs, though a race of boundless capability, were fanatical barbarians 
when they overran the East. Yet the civilisation and the knowledge 
which the Crusaders found were immeasurably superior to that they left 
behind. It was the Ottoman who finally crushed the spirit of Oriental 
progress; it was the Spaniard, not less stupid or less brutal, who 
finished the work. So effectually was it done that intelligent men, 
even scholars, can forget that all knowledge came to us from the hot 
south, and will credit our inclemencies of nature with the improve- 
ment which peace and freedom have enabled us to make. Had 
Turkish pashas ruled Western Europe for a century or two, climate 
would not have saved us. Quite the reverse. 

I go beyond Mr. Bates, therefore. As civilisation arose in sub- 
tropical countries, so it would have continued to flourish there, but for 
adverse circumstances. The old races are extinct, are worn out. A 
fresh start must be made. And then I ask with Croly: 


Shall not the self-same soil 
Bring forth the self-same men? 


All forms of life reach their grandest, their most perfect developments in 
the hottest climate—excepting, as we are used to say, the species homo. 
Our wild cat is represented by the lion and the tiger, our hedge-snake 
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by the python, our cattle by the majestic buffalo, our birds and insects, 
flowers and fruits by varieties immeasurably more beautiful. Of the 
finest of tropical animals—the elephant and the monkey, for instance— 
we have no representatives at all. Is man excepted from the rule by 
nature? Encouraged by the great authority of Mr. Bates, I venture to 
say no. We have seen what he was of old there, the discoverer of 
science and knowledge, supreme in arts as in enterprise. Those antique 
peoples have vanished, and inferior stocks, for the most part, occupy 
their place. But will any thoughtful person who knows India assert 
that the average European peasant equals, in natural gifts of mind or 
body, the average, for example, Sikh or Mahratta? I would repeat, 
for careless readers, “in natural gifts”: it is not necessary to go beyond 
for my purpose. Assuredly the Indians are finer animals. Nowhere 
in Europe can be found a race of such stalwart, handsome men, comely 
matrons, lovely girls, Greek in feature as in vivacity ; nowhere either 
can be found such happiness. I refer to the Sikhs. “The finest men 
in the world,” says Meadows Taylor, speaking of his Beydur subjects ; 
and he was a great authority. Hear Sir George Birdwood on the 
Mahrattas—taking a sentence here and there :—*“ A well-grown, hand- 
some race of men, with fair complexions, light grey eyes and 
strikingly intellectual faces .... Manly and joyous natural tempera- 
ment. Their mental superiority is shown by the manner in which 
their historic family names crowd the Honour List of the Bombay 
University .... Women of the most refined type of female loveli- 
ness ; and in the sweetness, grace, and dignity of their high-bred beauty, 
at once modern in its exquisite delicacy and antique in its fearless 
freedom, they might well be taken for the originals of the Tanagra 
figurines, awakened to a later life among the tropical gardens and 
orchards and cocoanut groves of the Southern Konkan.” * When could 
a description like this be applied to English people? When, I trust, 
my colony has been established for a few generations. 

That certain races dwelling from time immemorial in the tropics 
have greater strength of muscle than the European is not to be 
questioned. Most of the negro stocks, for instance. Thousands of 
Krooboys serve aboard our shipping on the West Coast, men-of-war as 
merchant vessels; innumerable witnesses, therefore, can attest their 
striking superiority. The Indian Government properly forbids any 





* “The Mahratta Plough.” Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. VI, No. 12. 
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trials of strength between white and native troops: assuredly the 
Sepoys would hold their own in any from which the influence of weight 
were excluded. There is a people of the further east, under the line 
‘itself, with which I am acquainted—the Dyak. The men do not 
average more than 5 feet 3 inches; but they might challenge English- 
men of the normal stature, “taking them as they come,” without the 
smallest fear of the result. I have seen the little hero who carried 
Walter Watson—a load of fourteen stone at least—in his chair for 
seven miles without one voluntary pause. Neither he nor his fellows 
saw anything extraordinary in the feat. 

A most striking characteristic of all things that inhabit the tropics is 
tenacity of life. Every sportsman observes it. Every botanist is aware 
of it—specially orchid growers, who, while gratefully acknowledging the 
dispensation which enables them to restore plants that seem dead, 
remark with no such satisfaction that the insect pests attending them 
are not less vivacious. Even our own housemaids unconsciously notice 
the same rule when they crush a black beetle over night and find it still - 
kicking in the morning. Certainly man is no exception. I could tell 
some stories—but so could any one who has lived in those regions. 
Wounds that would be fatal to the European are not even grave for the 
men of the far east. Bishop McDougal tells how he lifted the top of a 
Lanun’s skull, cleft by a sword-cut, observed the brain, and passed on, 
reckoning its owner among the dead: at sunset he beheld the corpse 
feebly motioning for a share of the rations which were being carried 
past him; and in three weeks the man was as sound as ever. Says 
Pritchard, in his famous Reminiscences: “Wounds which in a white 
man would quickly bring on mortification, in these Samoans heal by 
simple daily bathing and cleanliness.” A boy shot through the chest 
“so that as he breathed air seemed to come from the wound,” in ten 
weeks was “as well as ever.” We mostly have friends who warred 
in the Soudan. Consult one of these. “The tenacity of life among 
the Hadendowas,” says Major Colborne in his Report, “is astonishing.” 
But I take it that this quality shows superior organisation. In brief, 
it is my conviction that man the animal, like all other living things, 
attains his highest development in the tropics. And 1 am well 
assured that Mr. Bates is exact in foretelling that the perfected race 
of the future will appear in those latitudes. 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 





WISDOM 


a HE Queen of Eri had died, in child-birth, and her child was put 
Ll to nurse with a woman who lived in a hut of mud-plastered 
wicker, within the border of the forest. One night the woman 

sat rocking the cradle, and pondering over the beauty of the child, and 
praying that the gods might grant it wisdom equal to its beauty. There 
came a knock at the door, and she got up, not a little wondering, for 
the nearest neighbours were in the royal dun a mile away, and who 
would come from there so late at night? “Who is knocking?” she 
cried, and a thin voice replied, “Open! for Iam a crone of the grey 
hawk, and I come from the darkness of the forest.” In terror she drew 
back the bolt, and a grey-clad woman, of enormous age and: of a 
height more than mortal, came in and stood by the head of the cradle. 
The nurse shrank back against the wall, unable to take her eyes from 
the woman, for she saw by the gleaming of the firelight that the 
feathers of the grey hawk were upon her head instead of hair. But 
the child slept, and the fire danced, for the one was too ignorant and 
the other too full of gaiety to know what a dreadful being stood there. 
“Open!” cried another voice, “ for I am a crone of the grey hawk, and 
I watch over his nest in the darkness of the forest.” The nurse opened 
the door again, though her fingers could scarce hold the bolts for 
trembling, and another grey woman, not less old than the first, and 
with like feathers instead of hair, came in and stood by the first. Ina 
little while, and in like manner, came a third grey woman, and after her 
a fourth, and then another, and another, and another, until the hut was 
full of their immense forms. They stood a long time in perfect silence 
and stillness, for they were of those whom the dropping of the sand 
has never troubled. But at last one muttered in a low thin voice: 
“Sisters, I knew him far away by the redness of his heart under his 
silver skin” ; and then another spoke: “ Sisters, I knew him because 
his heart fluttered like a bird under a net of silver cords”; and then 
another took up the word : “ Sisters, I knew him because his heart sang 
like a bird that. had forgotten the silver cords.” And after that they 
sang together, those who were nearest rocking the cradle with long 
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wrinkled fingers. And their voices were now tender and caressing, now 
like the wind blowing in the forest : 

Out of sight is out of mind : 

Long have man and woman kind, 

Heavy of will and light of mood, 

Taken away our wheaten food, 

Taken away our Altar stone ; 

Hail and rain and thunder alone, 

And red hearts we turn to grey, 

Are true till Time gutter away. 


When the song had died out, the crone who had first spoken, said, 
“Nothing now remains but that a drop of our blood be mixed into 
his blood.” And she scratched her arm with the sharp point of a 
spindle she had bade the nurse bring to her, and let a drop of blood, 
grey as the mist, fall upon the lips of the child; and passed out into the 
darkness. Then the others passed out in silence ; and all the while the 
child had not opened its pink lids or the fire ceased to dance, for 
the one was too ignorant, and the other too full of gaiety to know. 
And when the crones were gone, the nurse came to her courage, 
and hurried to the king’s dun, and cried out in the midst of the 
banqueting hall that the Shee, whether for good or evil, had bent over 
the child that night ; and the king, and his poets and ollaves, and his 
huntsman, and his cook, and his chief warrior went with her to the hut 
and gathered about the cradle, and the child sat up and looked at them. 

Two years passed over, and the king fell fighting against the 
Ossorians ; and the poets and the ollaves ruled in the name of the 
child, but looked to see him take the helm himself ere long, for no 
one had seen so wise a child, and tales of his endless questions about 
the household of the gods and the making of the world went hither 
and thither among the wicker homes of the poor. Everything had been 
well but for a miracle that began to trouble all men; and especially all 
women, who, indeed, talked of it without ceasing. The feathers of the 
grey hawk had begun to grow in the child’s hair, and though his nurse 
cut them continually, it needed but a little while and they were more 
numerous than ever. This had not been a matter of great moment, for 
miracles were not uncommon in those days, but for an ancient law of 
Eri: that none who had any blemish of body could sit upon the throne ; 
‘and as a grey hawk was a wild thing of the air, which had never sat 
at the board, or listened to the songs of the poets in the firelight, 
it was not possible to think of one in whose hair its feathers grew 
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as other than marred and blasted ; nor could the people separate from 
their admiration a horror as at one of unhuman blood. Yet all were 
resolved that he should reign, for they had suffered much from foolish 
kings and their own disorders, and desired, besides, to behold the 
spectacle of his days to the full. And no one had any fear but that 
his great wisdom might bid him obey the law, and call Eocha of 
Olnemachia, who had but a common mind, to reign in his stead. 

When the child was seven years old, the ollaves and poets were 
summoned by the chief poet. The child had already noticed that those 
about him had hair only, and, though his mind was laid at rest by the 
explanation that they had torn out the feathers in sorrow for the slaying 
of the king, he knew that he would learn the truth when he began 
to wander into the surrounding country. But, after a long delibera- 
tion, it was decided to decree a law commanding every one upon pain 
of death to mingle by a subtlety of art the feathers of the grey hawk 
into his hair; and men with nets and slings, for as yet the bow was 
not invented, were sent into surrounding countries to gather feathers. 
And it was also decreed that any who told the truth to the child should 
be flung from a cliff into the sea. 

The years passed, and he grew from childhood into boyhood and 
from boyhood into manhood ; and, instead of being curious about all 
things, he had long been busy with strange and subtle thoughts which 
came to him in dreams, and with distinctions between things long held 
the same and with the resemblance of things long held diverse. 
Multitudes came from all lands to look upon him and to ask his 
counsel, but all who came were forced by the guards set at the frontiers 
to wear the feathers of the grey hawk in their hair. While they listened 
to him, his words seemed to make all darkness light and filled their 
hearts like music; but, alas, when they returned to their own lands his 
words seemed far off, and what they could remember were too strange and 
subtle to help them live out their hasty days. A number, indeed, did 
live differently, but their new life was less excellent than the old. Some 
among them had long served a good cause, but when they heard him 
praise it and their labour, they returned to their own lands to find what 
they had loved less lovable and their arm lighter in the battle ; for he 
had taught them how little a hair divides the false and true. Others 
again, who had served no cause, but had wrought in peace the welfare of 
their own households, when he had expounded their purpose found 
their bones softer and their will less ready for toil; for he had shown 
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them mightier purposes. And great numbers of the young, when they 
had heard him upon the making of the world and the building of 
mankind, remembered words and sentences that became like a fire in 
their hearts, and made all kindly joys and traffic between man and man 
as nothing, and went different ways, but all into vague regret. And 
when any asked him concerning the common things of life—disputes 
about a merring, or about cattle, or about an eric—he would turn to 
those nearest him for advice ; but this was held to be from courtesy, for 
none knew that these matters were hidden from him, by thoughts and 
dreams that filled his mind like the marching and counter-marching of 
armies. Far less could any know that his heart wandered, lost and 
futile, amid throngs of masterful thoughts and dreams, shuddering at its 
own consuming solitude. 

Now, among those who came to look at him and listen to him was 
the daughter of a poor chief who lived a great way off; and when he 
saw her, he loved, for she was beautiful, with a strange pale beauty unlike 
the women of his land. But Dana, the great mother, had decreed her 
a heart that was but as the heart of others, and when she considered the 
mystery of the hawk’s feathers she was full of horror. He called her to 
him when the assembly was over and talked of her great beauty, and 
praised her simply and frankly as though she were a fable of the bards, 
and asked her humbly to give him her love, for he was only subtle in his 
dreams. Overwhelmed with his greatness, she half consented, and yet 
half refused, for she longed to marry some warrior who could carry her 
over a mountain in his arms. Day by day the king gave her presents: 
cups with ears of gold, and findrinny wrought by the craftsmen of 
distant lands; cloth from over sea, woven with curious figures, but 
to her less beautiful than the bright cloth of Cathair. And _ still 
she was ever between a smile and a frown; between yielding and 
withholding. He poured his wisdom at her feet, and told how the 
heroes, when they die, return to the world and begin their labour 
anew; how the kind and mirthful Tuatha de Danaan drove out 
the gigantic, gloomy, and misshapen gods of old times; and of the 
great Moods, which are alone immortal, and the creators of mortal 
things ; and how every Mood is a being that wears, to mortal eyes, the 
shape of Fintain, who dwells, disguised as a salmon, in the floods ; or of 
the Dagda, whose cauldron is never empty; or of Lir, whose children 
wail upon the waters; or of Angus, whose kisses were changed into 
birds; or of Len, the goldsmith, from whose furnace rainbows break. 
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And still she half refused, and still he hoped, for he could not believe 
that a beauty so like to wisdom could hide a common heart. 

There was a broad-shouldered boy in the dun, who had long yellow 
hair, and was skilled in boxing and in the training of horses ; and one 
day when the king walked in the orchard, which was between the foss 
and the forest, he heard his voice among the salley bushes which hid 
the waters of the foss. “My blossom,” it said, “I hate them for 
making you weave these dingy feathers into your beautiful hair, and 
all that the bird of prey who sits upon the throne may sleep easy 
o’ nights” ; and then the low, musical voice he loved answered : “ My 
hair is not beautiful like yours, that is heavy as a shower of gold thread 
woven by the merchants of Cathair; and now that I have plucked 
away the feathers I will put my hands through it—thus—and thus— 
and thus ; for it casts no shadow of terror and darkness upon my heart.” 
Then did the king remember many things that had puzzled him: 
evasions and equivocations of his ollaves and poets, doubts that he had 
reasoned away, his own continuous feeling of solitude. And he called 
the lovers to him in a trembling voice. They came from among the 
salley bushes, and threw themselves at his feet, and prayed for pardon ; 
and he stooped down and plucked the feathers out of the girl’s hair, 
and then turned away towards the dun. He strode into the great 
hall, and having gathered his ollaves and poets about him, mounted 
upon the dais, and spoke’in a loud, clear voice: “Men of law, why 
did you make me sin against the laws of Eri? Men of verse, why 
did you make me sin against the secrecy of wisdom? For law was 
made by man for the welfare of man, but wisdom the gods have made, 
and no man shall live by its light, for it and the hail and the rain and the 
thunder follow a way that is deadly to mortal things. Men of law and 
men of verse, live according to your kind, and call Eocha of Olnemachia 
to reign over you, for I go to find my kindred.” So he went round 
among them, and drew the grey hawk’s feathers out of the hair of first 
one and then another, and, having scattered them over the rushes upon 
the floor, passed out, and none dared to follow him, for his eyes gleamed 
like the eyes of the birds of prey. And no man ever beheld him again 
or heard his voice. But some believed that he found his eternal abode 
among the demons; some that he dwelt henceforth with the dark and 
dreadful goddesses, who sit all night about the pools in the forest, 
watching the constellations rise and set in those desolate mirrors. 

W. B. YEATS. 
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cela est évident. Mais encore y faut-il apporter beaucoup de 

modération et de réserve. D’abord parceque, si bien informé 
soit-on, il est toujours des éléments qui échappent a l’observateur 
désintéressé, par suite indifférent. Ensuite il y a quelque présomption 
a prétendre faire 4 sa fagon le bonheur des autres, et infiniment 
d’impertinence 4 leur dire: “De quoi vous plaignez-vous? Moi je 
vous trouve trés heureux comme vous étes”; surtout lorsqu’ils sont 
exactement au rebours de ce qu’on est soi-méme. Telle est assez 
généralement l’attitude adoptée vis-a-vis de la France par les Anglais, 
qui, confortablement installés dans leur monarchie, s’ingérent de 
réconcilier avec notre république ceux d’entre nous qui la trouvent 
malsaine. Ce parti pris n’est pas sans nous irriter a juste titre. 

Dans son article “ Orléanisme,” “ Diplomaticus” a agi comme ces 
spectateurs de démélés conjugaux qui, ne possédant et ne pouvant 
posséder que des lumiéres trés imparfaites sur les choses tout intimes 
qui divisent le mari et la femme, se rangent d’un cété ou de I’autre selon 
leurs sympathies personnelles. L’impartialité de la NEW REVIEW me 
permet de rétablir la vérité d’une situation dont l’élément moral est 
mieux connu des Francais, sur laquelle surtout ils ont davantage qualité 
pour se prononcer. 

Tout d’abord quand il qualifie la monarchie de Juillet de “forme 
batarde d’autorité,” “Diplomaticus” songe-t-il qu’il parle de la monarchie 
parlementaire, établie et en somme a peu prés prospére dans tous les 
Etats d’Europe hormis les empires de Russie et de Turquie, celui 
d’Allemagne peut-étre, bien autocratique encore, et la modeste Con- 
fédération suisse? Que chez nous elle ait donné de moins bons 
résultats, cela n’est que trop véritable. La faute de Louis-Philippe a 
été sa résistance a l’extension des franchises électorales. A voir ot nous 
a conduits l’abus du suffrage universel on se demande s'il se trompait 
tellement. Quoi qu’il en soit l’erreur, sierreur il y a, était celle du prince, 
non du régime. Si le Duc d’Orléans avait vécu et que, comme tout 


C) ax ait le droit de juger de la politique d’une nation étrangére, 
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porte a le croire, son pére efit abdiqué en sa faveur, ou tout au moins 
suivi ses conseils, les événements eussent tourné de fagon bien différente. 
Et encore faut-il songer que, faiblesse sénile ou excés de douceur, le roi 
n'a pas méme essayé de défendre sa couronne contre un mouvement 
populaire dont la répression était facile. Ceux qui vivent sur ce préjugé 
de l’impopularité constitutionnelle en quelque sorte de la maison 
d’Orléans, n’ont qu’a demander leurs souvenirs aux Francais qui étaient 
jeunes lors de la catastrophe de Neuilly. Ceux-ci diront quel long et 
profond sanglot a secoué la nation enti¢re a la nouvelle de cette mort 
prématurée du prince royal, beau, brave et chéri. Un régime 
monarchique est-il donc condamné sans appel parce que des chevaux 
emportés l’ont privé au moment du besoin d’un soutien nécessaire a la 
débilité du souverain vieilli ? 

Mais ne refaisons pas l’histoire. C’est trop facile et ce serait sans 
fin. Toutefois, quand on voit le réle que ce que nous appelons le 
hasard, faute d’en connaitre la véritable nom, joue dans le destin des 
peuples, accepter les faits accomplis ne saurait anéantir les chances de 
retour au passé. La Monarchie légitime a été renversée par ia 
Révolution, la Révolution muselée par |’Empire. Rétablie avec 
des modifications, la royauté des Bourbons a fait place a celle des 
Orléans. Ceux-ci & leur tour ont succombé devant une seconde 
République, qu’a confisquée un deuxi¢me Empire, jeté bas de nouveau 
par la troisieme tentative de gouvernement républicain. En présence 
de cette instabilité qui est notre malheur, personne osera-t-il dire que 


définitif est le régime actuel? Non: la question demeure ouverte, et 


ce n’est pas avec d’oiseux ergotages sur la légitimité du droit royal 
du Duc d’Orléans que “ Diplomaticus” la fermera. 

A Dieu ne plaise que je le suive sur ce terrain. Prétendre que 
Don Carlos est le roi de France de jure est un joyeux paradoxe au 
nom duquel, depuis la mort du Comte de Chambord, quelques Frangais 
aussi aimables qu’inoffensifs se réunissaient annuellement autour d’une 
table afin de porter la santé de Charles XI en paroles sonores mais 
creuses, qui, imprimées dans les journaux, faisaient connaitre leurs 
personnalités obscures quoique de bonne race. Puis ils retournaient 
a leurs affaires et n’y pensaient plus. Les “blancs d’Espagne,” comme 
on les appelait plaisamment en opposition aux “blancs d’Eu”— 
les Frangais tournent tout en calembours—ont fini par étre trois. 
Aujourd’hui ils sont un, et celui-la n’est pas le duc de Madrid, lequel a 
officiellement renoncé a des revendications toutes platoniques. Discuter 
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la validité des renonciations 4 la couronne de France de Philippe V, 
roi d’Espagne, en vue des droits éventuels de ses descendants, est une 
chinoiserie historique bonne a laisser dans la poussiére des bibliothéques. 
A les admettre nulles, facon simple d’accommoder histoire au profit de sa 
thése, en piétinant des traités solennels dont, 4 raisonner ainsi, aucun 
nengagerait l'avenir, car dans tout peut se trouver un motif de 
cassation—le plus élémentaire sens commun les rendrait irrévocables. 
C’est en 1700 qu’un rameau des Bourbons s’est établi au-dela des 
Pyrénées ; c’est en 1882 que s'est éteinte Ja branche ainée des Bourbons 
de France. Prés de deux siécles constituent une ample prescription pour 
la nationalité francaise. Les infants sont Espagnols, et ce sont des 
princes francais qui doivent régner en France. Don Carlos s’est 
deshérité lui-méme de la couronne de Louis XIV en faisant tra /os 
montes acte de prétendant. Il ne saurait régner a la fois en France 
et en Espagne. L/’eit-il voulu, |’Europe, je pense, s’y fit énergique- 
ment opposée. 

Quant a assimiler a ces renonciations politiques, sanctionnées par le 
concert européen, le caprice de Philippe-Egalité faisant litiere, sans 
aucune valeur légale, de ses droits et priviléges pour lui et sa postérité, 
c’est de la part de “ Diplomaticus” une plaisanterie assez déplacée en 
matiére sérieuse. En disant que le Duc d’Anjou avait signé “ le couteau 
sur la gorge,” c’est-a-dire sous la pression des puissances hostiles apres 
le paix d’Utrecht, tandis que le Duc d’Orléans agissait de son libre 
mouvement, il oublie ce couteau non au figuré mais au propre, qu’était 
le guillotine. Sa lacheté, il est vrai, n’a pas sauvé ce prince, qui 
dailleurs monta a l’échafaud avec la froide intrépidité de sa race, la 
tache qu’il a faite sur l’écusson de la branche cadette n’étant d’ailleurs 
pas sans excuses, si on considére les ignominieuses calomnies et les 
sanglants affronts dont il avait été l'objet de la part de la cour. Laissons 
lenfantillage d’un godt douteux auquel s’est oublié “ Diplomaticus.” 

Droit ou non au surplus, en maintes affaires humaines possession 
vaut titre. Ainsi cette puérile histoire des Naiindorffs, soi-disant 
Bourbons, qui revient périodiquement quand la presse est a court de 
copie. Que le Dauphin ne soit pas mort au Temple, outre que cela 
flatte le gofit de nombre d’esprits pour le mystérieux et le sensationnel, 
cette version a été propagée par certaines légitimistes en haine de la 
famille d’Orléans. Ils n’ont jamais réfléchi que du méme coup ils 
déshonoraient Louis XVIII et Charles X, seuls intéressés a cet 
escamotage de leur neveu, sans compter la Duchesse d’Angouléme— 
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du consentement unanime une sainte—complice aussi du vol fait a 
son frére. Alors le Comte de Chambord n’aurait pas eu plus de droits 
que Louis-Philippe. Et quand méme on tiendrait pour véritable cette 
invention renouvelée des faux enfants d’Edouard, de la pseudo Vierge 
de Norvége, du claimant Roger Tichborne, et de bien d’autres? Aprés? 
S’il était démontré aujourd’hui que le Duc de Kent avait été changé 
par sa nourrice, la nation anglaise détrénerait-elle la Reine Victoria 
pour lui substituer l’héritier du Duc de Cumberland, qui se trouvait, 
si je ne me trompe, le suivant en succession des fils de George III? 
Abolirait-on un demi-siécle d’histoire? Si on entrait dans cette voie 
on pourrait dire avec le cynique Sir Philip Francis que “ pas un membre 
de la pairie n’est le fils de son pére.” Les reines sont-elles a l’abri du 
soupgon? Des gens sérieux insinuent qu’apres les vingt ans d’union 
stérile de Louis XIII avec Anne d’Autriche, la collaboration du beau 
Buckingham a fait davantage pour la naissance de Louis XIV que 
l'intervention miraculeuse de la Vierge. Les ennemis de Napoléon III 
affrmaient qu’il n’avait pas dans les veines une. goutte du sang de son 
oncle. Une voix autoris¢e m’assurait derniérement, avec preuves a l’appui, 
que le Prince Impérial n’était ni un Bonaparte ni méme un Montijo, 
lImpératrice étant notoirement hors d’état d’étre mére. Bavardages que 
tout cela. Piquante aussi sous une plume britannique |’argumentation 
ala Dryasdust de l’auteur d’ “Orléanisme.” Ignore-t-il donc histoire 
de son pays? L’Angleterre avait une maison royale de droit divin. 
Une premiere fois elle s’est privée de ses services, en supprimant le roi 
de la hache du bourreau pour plus de sireté. Sa tentative de répub- 
lique n’ayant pas réussi, elle a restauré les droits abolis. Deux régnes 
ayant de nouveau démontré lincapacité des Stuarts a satisfaire leurs 
sujets, sans plus de cérémonie ceux-ci les ont remerci¢s et ont assis sur 
le tréne un étranger qui n’y avait pas l’ombre d’un titre. Car, malgré la 
fiction de “ Guillaume et Marie,” le prince d’Orange était virtuellement 
le seul souverain. II était monstrueusement contraire au principe 
monarchique de l’associer 4 la couronne, d’ailleurs usurpée, de la fille 
de Jacques II, et plus encore qu'il efit la préséance officielle et la 
suprématie absolue. Aprés eux, encore une usurpatrice. Anne morte, 
c’est une branche cadette, étrangére depuis cent ans, que la nation 
appelle pour spolier encore les ainés. George I ne parlait pas la 
langue de ses sujets et George II ne la sut qu’imparfaitement. Les 
Anglais ne se sont pas mal trouvés de s’étre donné une dynastie 
allemande au mépris de la loi de primogéniture. Ce n’est pas une 
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raison pour nous précher, par respect au contraire pour cette loi, de | 
prendre des rois espagnols. 

En réalité, si on se place au point de vue du droit divin, depuis 
1688 jusqu’a la mort du cardinal d’York en 1808, la couronne britan- 
nique a été usurpée. En 1830 la France aussi a cru devoir substituer 
une branche cadette 4 une branche ainée jugée caduque. De méme 
que, plus d’un siécle durant, il y a eu d’un cété du détroit jacobites 
et orangistes, puis hanovriens, de l’autre il y a eu pendant cinquante 
années légitimistes et orléanistes. Seulement chez nous le bonapar- 
tisme et le républicanisme sont venus compliquer la situation. Si 
avant l’extinction des Stuarts une république efit renversé la 
monarchie britannique, la Grande-Bretagne aurait eu comme nous 
deux maisons royales détronées. Aujourd’hui elle n’en aurait plus 
qu'une, comme nous depuis que se sont éteints les ainés des Bour- 
bons. Voila toute la chose dans une coquille de noix. 

Quant a savoir si une fraction de la nation francaise—et plus con- 
sidérable qu’on ne croit—a tort ou raison de désirer la restauration de la 
monarchie, pour en discuter il faudrait des pages et des pages. Mais 
ceci est notre affaire. Une autre erreur de “ Diplomaticus,” commune 
a la plupart les protestants, et partagée par des catholiques peu éclairés, 
est de faire intervenir en faveur de la République l’appui du Pape. 
D'abord on a fort exagéré la portée du conseil vague que Sa Sainteté 
a donné a “la fille ainée de l’Eglise.” Mais eit-il été plus nettement 
affirmatif, on oublie qu’en matiére temporelle son autorité n’existe pas. 
Qu’il abolisse un dogme ancien ou en établisse un nouveau, les fidéles 
s'inclineront devant son infaillibilité. Mais hors le domaine spirituel il 
ne peut que donner des avis comme le premier venu, et comme ceux du 
premier venu, les meilleurs catholiques ont le droit de ne point s’y 
conformer. Cela est d’élémentaire doctrine. Aux époques de foi les 
rois de France se sont souvent trouvés en conflit avec le Saint-Siege 
sur le terrain des affaires. Il serait étrange qu’en notre temps de 
tiédeur, on prétendit mettre la politique frangaise 4 sa remorque. 

“Tout plutét que l’orléanisme,” déclare “ Diplomaticus.” Sa con- 
clusion péche par la base, car il n’y a plus d’orléanisme, mais du royalisme. 
Peut-étre est-il républicain. C’est son droit. Mais c’est le nétre 
aussi de crier: “ Tout plutét que la République.” Le mal qu'elle nous 
a fait depuis vingt-cinq ans, l’effroyable démoralisation dans laquelle 
sous son gouvernement d’argile s’effondre notre pays, nous le savons. 
Inutile de le raconter 4 nos voisins: ils s’en apercoivent de reste. Lorsqu’ 
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ils nous conseillent de nous raliicr 4 un régime qu’ils se gardent bicn 
d’adopter pour eux-mémes, nous nous demandons si ce ne serait pas un 
méchant tour de “la perfide Albion,” point mécontente de voir barboter 
autrui tandis qu’elle est au sec. Puisque la République vous semble une 
si bonne chose, la voulez-vous? Nous vous la passerons de grand coeur. 

Quant a croire qu'elle a dans la nation d’inarrachables racines, il 
faudrait oublier qu'elle a été faite par une voix de majorité, et a une 
époque ot le parti bonapartiste, dissous depuis par la mort du prince 
impérial, avait encore toute sa vitalité, si bien qu’elle a eu pour elle la 
chance du troisi¢me larron. Par la force de la chose existante elle a 
gagné sans doute dans les masses profondes, mais dans les classes 
éclairées combien ses désordres et ses vices ne lui ont-ils pas fait perdre! 
Or nous avons un passé monarchique trés glorieux. I] est incarné en un 
prince jeune, ardent, courageux, trés moderne et bien Francais, enflammé 
de la noble ambition de relever la fortune de sa maison en méme temps 
que de servir son pays. On lui reproche de ne rien faire, ce qui est 
prématuré. On le reprochait également au Comte de Paris. C'est 
parler de ce qu’on ignore, les choses qui se font en ce genre n’étant 
pas criées par-dessus les toits. Mieux vaudrait en tout cas précher les 
partisans du prince que le prince lui-méme, car il ne sert de rien a un 
prétendant de conspirer si on ne conspire pour lui, Et aujourd’hui 
conspirer, c’est agir sur l’opinion, ce qui ne peut étre l’ceuvre que d’un 
parti. Si les royalistes secouaient leur apathie coupable, entrainant les 
anciens bonapartistes, dont quelques-uns déja sont venus 4a eux, les 
conservateurs alarmés par l’ordre de choses actuel ne seraient pas longs 
a se rallier au drapeau monarchique. Décus et dégofités par le régime 
quils aimaient, les républicains honnétes gens laisseraient faire, et une 
nouvelle aurore se léverait pour la France. C’est ce que doivent lui 
souhaiter les étrangers qui se disent ses amis. 

GALLICUS. 





AMERICAN TRAITS 


I. 


HE United States have advanced greatly, by leaps and bounds 
‘a “commensurate with Niagara,” since the days when they were 
known as our American Colonies, and the inhabitants were 
supposed to hold their land as in the manor of East Greenwich, near 
London, and to be represented in Parliament by the members of the 
county and borough which contained that manor. Nevertheless they are 
still a young people, in a new country, and their history has yet not only 
to be written but even to be made. Saved from the deluge that spread 
over England in the seventeenth century, the Mayflower is the Noah’s 
Ark of the New World, while, as a nation, the States have existed for 
little more than a hundred years. 

Everything is fresh and young and early. There are no oaks, but 
there are plenty of acorns. They have excellent breakfasts, but they 
have no afternoon tea. They have not reached that time of day at all 
yet. There is no past, but there is a future. The country is in no way 
mature or classical, nor has it any of the associations of custom and 
tradition. It is not a growth. It was discovered one fine morning and 
abruptly started, and that not very long ago. Parts of the West are 
contemporaneous with last night’s mushrooms. Rome was not built in 
a day, but Chicago was. Time has not so far been able to produce a 
genuine ruin. I saw no moss. In fine, to say briefly what, though 
probably heard before, experience and personal observation during a 
short visit confirm very strongly:—The United States is no ancient 
historical playground or medieval demesne of romance; it is not the 
home of princes and nobles, churches and shrines, castles and galleries. 
It is no fairyland, nor can it be said to be richin legends and myths. 
It does not abound with antiquities and curiosities, and miniatures and 
fossils. The only relics the country possesses are living specimens—the 
Indian and the buffalo—and they are very scarce. A few may still be 
seen in the Indian Reserves and the National Park: great open-air 
museums where they are kept and protected. In this broad, open 
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country there are no nooks or crannies. There is little that is pic- 
turesque, nothing that is artistic. Finally, there are no persons, nor are 
there any “splendid paupers.” 

No: this is the land of the People and the miserable Millionaire. 
This is the country of new cities and of fresh citizens; of clerks and 
artisans, lawyers and politicians, manufacturers and miners, merchants 
and farmers, butchers and brokers; of stores and offices, factories and 
institutions, trains and trams, bells and wires. Industry and trade, 
labour and capital, stocks, shares, trusts, rings, pools, strikes, monopolies, 
and syndicates, these are the powers that reign. I remember well how 
in New York City, instead of spending one’s time, as a stranger would 
in London, at such places as the British Museum or the National 
Gallery, or Westminster Abbey or the Tower, I passed a long day 
on Blackwell Island going over jails, reformatories, hospitals, and 
asvlums, seeing idiots, lunatics, criminals, and invalids. The way in 
which I spent that day in the metropolis of the States was, I thought, 
very characteristic, and showed in the most typical manner the very 
different interests of the Old and the New Worlds. The sights and 
specimens to be seen in America are eminently social and economic. 

Of such is the kingdom of “the West and Modern,” and as such I 
was very glad to see it. For, right or wrong, the Americans are the 
destined pioneers of our civilisation. A writer is not much anticipating 
the importance of the American Republic when, speaking of some event 
that influenced it, he adds, “and therefore the world.” They are the 
chosen people of the coming century; their country is the Land of 
Promise. Accordingly, I looked forward with great joy and hope to 
seeing the social life and traits of this seventy millions of independent, 
self-governing people; and,.in my opinion, no one who has not a 
genuine love for humanity, not merely as it manifests itself in particular 
individuals, but generally as a whole, ought to visit the States. If 
you have not a deep faith in mankind as a race, and a broad human 
sympathy, keep away from this mob of undistinguished people. It is 
but a colourless crowd of barren life to the dilettante—a poisonous field 


of clover to the cynic. 
Il. 


And, first, as to the appearance of the land itself: how wild and 
unsettled it is—the irregular homes, the scattered fields, the unkept 
roads, the tangled woods—all without finish or fence! Even in New 


England, forests and underwood cover every inch of soil that is not in 
Vol. XIII—No. 76. x 
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cultivation, and the forests there are natural woods, not planted trees. 
A wide, rough country of waste and wood; of hills and glades which 
only deer and the wild Indian could properly adorn ; with here and there 
a village or farm-house, all constructed out of the surrounding timber : 
America is still so unoccupied that, once you leave the large towns, each 
habitation or village looks like a new settlement, an oasis in the midst of 
an uninhabited and unexplored region. There are no neighbours. No 
one ever heard of such a thing as a neighbourhood. The people are 
“located”: that is the nearest you can get to them. There are no homes. 
The country residences are only great log-huts, luxuriously furnished. 
None of the buildings are substantial and lasting. The architecture 
everywhere is rickety. There are no coping stones. In fact, you will 
find nothing straight in this big country but the streets. Society is 
higgledy-piggledy. The most of the people are nondescript. There 
are oysters in abundance, but they have little flavour. Nothing rises 
above the common level but bricks and “the Elevated” in New York. 
“One man is as good as another,” says the Yankee, and he forgets, like 
Paddy enunciating the subtler truth by an Irish bull, as is so often 
the case, to add, “and betther!” Everything is at sixes and sevens. 
Development and definition and distinction are a long way off yet. 
Even to the natives America is a great terra incognita. The collo- 
quialisms are significant. No wonder the people “ guess” most of their 
opinions. The whole country is one immense framework of guesses. 

It is so large and varied and rich. Here the East and the West 
meet, and the North vies with the South. It is the child of all nations. 
Every language finds its spokesman there. Peopled from all parts of 
the globe, civilised and: uncivilised, it contains and absorbs every variety 
of the mixed race of man, from the pale and bilious New Yorker (“of a 
horrible whiteness”) to the stout and swarthy Southerner; from such 
tonsorial opposites as the curly undressed crop of the nigger to the 
sleek, pomatumed hairs of the Yankee. In this land of universal 
entrée and welcome till of late years, the antipodes of humanity, in 
blacks and whites; or in Irish and Chinese, live side by side and under 
the same roof. It sports every climate, from arctic cold to. torrid 
heat. A swallow need not leave-its shores the whole year round. 
Sweeping cyclones follow parching droughts. Forest fires alternatc 
with prairie blizzards. Heated air succeeds iced water. . Every lavish, 
copious phrase—such as “There are more fish in the sea than ever 
came out of it”—applies to it, and helps to describe, or at least 
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suggest, the marvellous fecundity, the countiess resources of this huge, 
undeveloped, prolific, abounding country. There is nothing small or 
niggardly in it, nor is there anything mean or scanty about this flush, 
well-fed people. They have no poor law. They are too much alive 
and rich; only the dead are poor. Wages are high. A bounteous 
prodigality shows itself everywhere. There are thirteen to every dozen. 
The margin is never reached. On the contrary, how to dispose of 
immense ‘fortunes and surpluses is a question of considerable difficulty 
to individuals and to the nation. Far from having to devise means of 
raising money in order to pay off a national debt, the principal difference 
between the two great political parties is over how best to spend a 
surplus and keep down the revenue in the future. 

Everything is on so grand a scale, from Niagara downwards! The 
woods are forests; the farms, ranches; the lakes, seas. Conflagra- 
tions burn down entire cities, and that more than once. Indeed, an 
American town is hardly one until it has been burnt to the ground three 
times. Every little city is, as they say, “the biggest little city of 
its size.” Nor can any one forget the very striking appearance of New 
York City—that strange growth on Manhattan Island—when, after 
passing through the Narrows, one first sees its colossal buildings, or 
“sky-scrapers,” as they are called. Many of these have more than 
twenty flats, one above the other, and story high over the loftiest towers 
and spires. It looked like a town onstilts. I had often heard of castles 
in the air, but this was the first time 1 saw houses in the air. 

And this great country, stretching from the Atlantic shore to the 
Pacific slope, and standing itself for the whole continent of America, 
delineates with like spaciousness the rest of the world, recognising but 
two seas, its lateral oceans, and but two other countries, Europe and 
Asia. I never heard that I was only an European till I visited the 
States, but there one soon perceives that one has stepped from insularity 
into continentality, even out of nationality. into federalism. Not an 
island, not even a State, is the boundary. The President and Congress, 
in their respective executive and legislative control, unite many distant 
States, from Washington to Florida and from Maine to California. 
People of widely differing origin and habits and beliefs live under 
similar laws and customs. In Congress, the local prejudices and 
provincial peculiarities of forty-five separate States meet, and have’ to 
coalesce somehow. In this vast continent, with its supreme Governor 
and Government, such differences as exist among the many branches 
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of the human race, all which are represented there, are ignored, and 
the great underlying, elemental similarities, that are common to all 
civilisation, are warmly acknowledged by all alike. That is a remark- 
able and noble trait. In their wide and liberal administration they are 
rather anxious to discover those many universal, spinal qualities which 
we all, however apparently different, have, than to accentuate those few 
trifling characteristics and variations which separate races and indi- 
viduals. The Republic was originally started on an axiom which, if not 
absolutely true, at least helped to win recognition for the great truth, 
that there are many important elements and factors common to all 
humanity. The people of each particular State cordially recognise that 
they are citizens of one country. State freedom and independence have 
not been found incompatible with national unity and integrity. Be 
the political parties Democratic or Republican or Prohibition, they 
are all National. The Americans see that, though the number of stars 
on their national flag—one for each State—may increase, there can 
never be more than one sun—the unbroken standard of the Union. 


III. 


You do not cross the Atlantic Ocean to find pearls of saline spray, 
nor do you visit the American democracy to meet persons of striking 
individuality. You have come to the country of “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” The citizen is the Sovereign. 
There are no subjects. There is no man here without a voice in the 
affairs of his country. There are no menials either by profession or 
in manner. No one serves; some help. Each man stands for himself, 
and for no more or less. There are poor people ; there are unfortunate 
people ; but there are no beggars. To tip an American is an insult. 
A man will give you a lift on with your coat, or answer a civil 
question gratuitously. Every one is in the same box. It is the 
realm of the average man. The people seemed to me like a great 
mob of common jurors. There is nothing special about any of them. 
There are no titles, but each man is entitled to his own. There are 
no nobles, but every man is ennobled by the patent of human birth- 
right. Every man carries his sovereignty under his own hat. They 
have never heard of any distinction between a gentleman and any 
other man. . There are no snobs. And in talking of “the people,” 
it must not be supposed that they are the lower classes as opposed 
to the upper, since, in the States, “the people” is a wide but definite 
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designation embracing the whole population, with the trifling exception 
of a small fashionable section, whose members, by deliberately buying 
themselves out, have ceased to belong to or be representative of 
Democracy, have become little artificial coteries by themselves, and 
are thoroughly uninteresting and unimportant. 

It is, then, the land of the people, and the people are the public. 
There is no privacy or precedence. All are included, and no one 
person more than another. Even on the trains there are no classes. 
There is everywhere a free and -easy comradeship between the people, 
even between the opposite sexes: witness, for example, the charming 
platonic friendship of the summer girl of Narraganssett, who acts as 
female companion to a young man during his vacation. Everything 
is as loud and public as the long noisy railroad cars. In this boundless 
sphere, no one can trespass. No one can poach. There are no 
enclosures. There are no preserves. Every park is a common; 
every path, a thoroughfare. There are no walls or hedges, and few 
palings. It is the country of the open road. No one ever met witha 
cul-de-sac. The inhabitants of that illimitable land have never heard 
of end or frontier, Behind every ultimate there is yet another. 
They are still far from the w/tima thule of their new world. There 
is plenty of room. Everybody can squat here. Not as at home, 
where we are so crowded, always in the way of one another, often 
standing on our neighbour’s feet, occasionally alighting heavily on his 
sore points! I can well say that,—living, as I do, part of the year in 
London, and the rest of it in the middle of a congested district in 
the West of Ireland. 

And in this land of many currents, life is a weathercock that may at 
any moment turn in a new direction, and the people know it, and are 
always on the watch. There is here no reason why, if you go to the 
wall, you should not find an aperture somewhere, and begin life all 
over again on a different plane. The ambitious youth does not make 
a dead set at a fixed object,—ever happy-go-lucky, for much does go 
lucky in this fortunate country. There are too many balls rolling for 
any particular one to receive exclusive attention. He only determines to 
get on somehow. Although the Yankees are a keen business people, they 
are not especially persevering or plodding, except when success is within 
their grasp, when they are very tenacious; but in reaching it, they shift 
about in the most haphazard manner from one occupation to another, 
and with astonishing ease and courage. Compared to a John Bull, 
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a Yankee is a Jackanapes of a man. He is not a pattern of steadiness 
and patience. If he does not succeed immediately at one trade or 
profession, he quickly moves on to some other, and so on. Any 
route will do. They do not think more of one than of another. 
Accordingly, you will often find the same man, a saddler one day, 
and a senator another. One day a schoolmaster, and the next a 
harbourmaster. A professor of mathematics at one time, and of law 
at another. Now an attorney, and now an ambassador. Now a 
surveyor, and now a journalist. To-day the keeper of a dry-goods 
store, and to-morrow the Governor of a State. Now a boatman, 
and now the President of the United States. The professions also 
are not so specialised with them as they are with us. Every lawyer is 
both a solicitor and a barrister. The Civil Service offices are always 
changing hands. Politics are professional, and professions are political. 
The true Yankee is a jack-of-all-trades. He has generally tried each 
one of them in turn. 

He has also the whole of life to work in, for he begins early and 
never stops. The Yankees are a nation of clerks. You need not tell 
an American boy to stick close to his desk. He has no desire to play 
truant. Like a duck to water, he plunges into business. After leaving 
college, he willingly takes up his position at a stool for life, being 
very unlike in that respect his contemporaries at home, who require 
years of cruel weaning before they recover from the loss of their 
beloved Alma Mater. And business occupies them entirely, and up 
to the very end. They die sitting at their desks, with cheques in 
their hands, and pens behind their ears. Their last words are “tera 
scripta, probably endorsements. And they die young, as a rule, for 
the wages of work is death. Plato complains that those who pursue 
philosophy at all, do so only in the intervals of housekeeping and 
business. But here there are no intervals even. The Yankee is a 
clerk before he is a man. He is a partner in some business before 
he is a patriotic citizen, and he has no time to attend to the affairs 
of his home, or city, or country, or soul. Time and work. are 
synonymous and ceaseless. Wear and tear is their motto. Leisure 
is undreamt of in their philosophy of life. They never retire. 
Ex-Judges and Ex-Presidents go back to the Bar.. They have no 
homes to retire to. They live largely in hotels, which, @ 7 Americaine, 
supply them with every comfort and luxury, for, to a Yankee, 
the hotel of his choice is for the time being his domicile. He does 
not think that there is no place like home, either sentimentally or 
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in fact. He is a rolling stone. There is no moss, Everything is in 
motion. It is not the land of quiet and rest. There are no fixtures. 
Entire houses even are moved on rollers from one site to another. A 
man is here to-day and he is off to-morrow—perhaps to the other end 
of the world or perhaps only a thousand miles to an adjacent town— 
and it is nearly the same with his house. He “expresses” his luggage 
or furniture, while, unencumbered, he hurries on himself. Grass grows 
nowhere—certainly not under their feet. They do everything by elec- 
tricity, from hanging up. They never walk when they can drive, and 
they will never drive when they can fly. They are not, in mind or 
body, peripatetic philosophers. He who runs may read, but they never 
do. Employed all their lives at business, their intellectual attainments 
or opportunities are wz. Many of them, I believe, are not aware or 
there being anything else in the world but money-making. It has been 
well said that: “What American humanity is most in danger of 
is an overwhelming prosperity—business, worldliness, materialism” ; 
for the large majority of the men are undoubtedly nothing but clerks 
with good hearts and handy heads. 

Thus, ever in a hurry, you will seldom see even a man, although 
alone and in the country, with less than two horses and four wheels to 
convey him. In the towns there are, besides the ordinary vehicles, 
horse-trams and innumerable electric cars, and New York City has, in 
addition, “the Elevated,’ and is now about to make “an Under- 
ground.” Speed is everything. They would move as fast as time. By 
their wonderful train service, they have indeed conquered space. And 
these railroads, spreading over the whole country, are the advancing 
lines of civilisation, along which new towns are growing up, from which 
fact—the towns being built after the railroads have been made, and not 
as it is with us, where a railway only links old towns—has arisen the 
very awkward and dangerous difficulty of level crossings. Some towns 
are simply overrun with trains. Even in the middle of crowded cities 
they are on the same level as the houses and streets, and the poor 
pedestrian walks in constant danger of being run over by some train, or 
electric tram. And these democratic vehicles may apparently kill with 
perfect impunity. Lives and limbs are of small concern, for there is 
nothing in America more important than despatch, and a life even is often 
its victim. Without any compunction or compensation, they will ride 
over every obstacle, beast or man. 

MARTIN MORRIS. 
(To be continued.) 





ENGINEERING IN THE NAVY 


1.—Matériel. 


T will hardly be denied that the condition of the Queen’s sea forces 
| is to-day most satisfactory as far as the quality of the vessels 
composing them is concerned. That is generally speaking, for 
there are forty-five ships in commission, three of them commanded by 
post-captains, whose removal and supersession by newer ones better 
engined and better armed would be of immediate benefit to the Navy. 
It is, however, with the machinery of men-of-war that I propose 
principally to deal in the present paper. 

The ships of the Navy are generally divided into battleships, cruisers, 
and small craft, and to each of these are appropriated engines fit for 
the special duties they have to perform and of different powers and 
weights. In the official Mavy List are the names of seventy-eight 
armoured ships presumed to be more or less efficient, but a few of 
which, such as the 7riumph, the Scorpion, and the Wivern, are totally 
ineffective. Out of this seventy-eight no fewer than twenty-nine arc 
fitted with engines known as “simple,” none of which have been 
constructed since 1877. The simple engines are, as their name implies, 
of an uncomplicated design, but, at anything approaching their full 
power, were enormous devourers of coal. The Neptune, for instance, to 
keep up about thirteen knots would have burned over 200 tons a day, 
and as she only carries 670 tons her full power voyages would have 
been very short. 

Several of these were so strongly built and were of such excellent 
workmanship that it has been thought worth while to re-engine them 
with modern machinery. The Devastation, Hercules, Monarch, Superb, 
Thunderer, 2nd Sultan have all been fitted with new. triple-expansion 
engines, slightly increasing their speed and very materially reducing 
their coal consumption. It will be remembered that the Sultan 
foundered in the Comino Channel, Malta, more than five years ago, 
and has lately been thoroughly repaired and refitted at Portsmouth, her 
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new engines being supplied by Messrs. J. and G. Thomson, Clydebank, 
Glasgow. These engines are of the inverted triple-expansion type with 
cranks set at 120 degrees. Steam is supplied by eight single-ended 
boilers, which are placed in two separate watertight compartments and 
are arranged two forward and two aft of a central transverse stoking 
platform in each compartment. They are of the ordinary marine 
return-tube pattern, 15 feet 2? inches mean diameter and 10 feet long, 
containing four furnaces each, They are built throughout of Siemens- 
Martin steel, and they are designed for a working pressure of 155 lbs 
per square inch. At her natural draught trial no air pressure was used 
in the stokeholds, and the mean speed of the run, as measured by 
patent log, was 146 knots. The coal consumption amounted to 2:1 Ibs. 
per indicated horse-power per hour. 

Two days afterwards she completed her maximum power trial, under 
forced draught, with very satisfactory results. The conditions of the 
four hours’ steaming were that the engines should be worked to develop 
8,000 horse-power with a steam pressure of 150 lbs. and an air pressure 
in the stokehold not exceeding half-an-inch of water. The actual 
average data of the run were as follows:—Steam in boilers, 151 Ibs. ; 
vacuum, 25°9 inches; revolutions per minute, 938; indicated horse- 
power, high-pressure cylinder, 2,277, intermediate pressure, 2,989, low 
pressure, 2,978, giving a total horse-power of 8,244. These results were 
obtained with an air pressure of *36 inches and a coal consumption of 
2°4 lbs. per indicated horse-power per hour. The average speed of the 
ship was 15°3 knots, being 1°3 knots more than her maximum when she 
was new. The machinery worked smoothly without any vibration from 
the screw. 

Now, much the same story as this could be told of the other 
ironclads that have been re-engined, and there is no doubt but that the 
six would make under certain circumstances a highly valuable squadron, 
being as they are approximately of the same speed and of much the 
same armament, the main guns of all of them being muzzle-loading. 
Just as the alteration of the hulls of the ships to carry twin screws 
would have cost too much for the hulls to be worth it, so also the 
necessary changes in the ports to admit of breech-loading heavy guns 
would have been too expensive for such slow and comparatively obsolete 
vessels. But the time when the value of these vessels would appear 
would be after a terrible and decisive naval action. Nobody doubts, 
particularly after the Chino-Japanese experience, that when next two 
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hostile fleets meet in battle both will be severely mauled—or indeed 
worse than that—when it is over. Think then of the enormous advan- 
tage that would be possessed by the Power that could bring up a 
reserve of half-a-dozen untouched ships like the Sw/tan, ships that had 
not been in the forefront of the battle. There is only one Power 
capable of doing this, and that is Great Britain. 

The compound or two-stage engine, which came into general use in 
the Navy about 1875 with the Garnet and the rest of the “Gem” class, 
had nearly run to the end of its tether by 1881, when the Bendow’s 
engines were completed by Messrs. Maudslay. The compound engines 
had avery great advantage in economy of fuel over the simple ones and 
engineers were very grateful for them, but now they are unknown in the 
Modern Navy. They have been completely ousted by the triple- 
expansion engine, which is now used for the largest battleship and the 
smallest torpedo-boat. For the sake of the general reader I may 
explain that in simple engines the steam is of the same pressure in both 
the two cylinders; in the compound it does its work in the first, or 
high-pressure cylinder, thence passes into the low-pressure one, where 
what remains of its energy is used, and thence to the condenser ; in the 
triple expansion it goes through three cylinders—the high-pressure, the 
intermediate, and the low-pressure, whereby, being of about three times 
the pressure, it effects an economy of at least 20 per cent. over. the old- 
fashioned compound engine. Hence its almost universal use both in 
the Navy and the mercantile marine. 

Another change of extreme importance is the unvarying fitting of 
twin screws to the ships of the Navy, besides the increasing adoption of 
them in the merchant service. They are now generally recognised as 
having greater propulsive efficiency than single screws driven by engines 
of the same power, besides possessing far greater security from total 
breakdown. It was at one time believed that if one of a pair of engines 
became disabled the same cause would probably put the other one sors 
de combat, but so far as I am aware such a case has never happened in 
the Navy since the trial trip of the Devastation. 

The fastest battleship in our Navy, or indeed in anybody else’s in 
commission, is the Cexturion, now the flagship of the Commander-in- 
Chief on the China station, which achieved on her four hours’ full power 
trial an average maximum speed of 18°51 knots. All the new armoured 
ships of from 11,150 to 14,150 tons displacement have a speed of 
17°5 knots and over at full power. With their main propelling 
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machinery nothing, either now or for many years past, has ever gone 
wrong. One or two of the auxiliary engines, particularly the steering 
gear and the fans for supplying forced draught in the stokeholds, used 
occasionally to give some trouble, but with improvements in manufacture 
that cause of complaint has long ago been removed. 

One of the most noteworthy circumstances in regard to the manu- 
facture of machinery for Her Majesty’s ships is the wide area over 
which the sub-contracts are spread, the large number of hands the 
money paid for it, usually amounting to considerably over £100,000, 
has to be divided amongst. To take the case of the Renown, a battle- 
ship just built at Pembroke Dock, Messrs. Maudslay, of Lambeth, had 
the whole contract for her machinery. But they sublet to other firms, 
for the quality of whose workmanship they are, of course, responsible to 
the Admiralty, the steering engines, the electric light dynamos, the 
evaporators and distilling condensers, the hydraulic machinery, the boat 
hoists, and the indicators; besides these, the crank shafts, the inter- 
mediate and stern shafts, the piston rods, the connecting rods, the 
cross-heads, the cast-steel crank-bearing frames, the pistons, the cylinder 
covers, the steel springs, the brass condenser tubes, the copper steam 
pipes, the boiler plates, the boiler furnaces, and the boiler tubes. Every 
one of these articles is supplied by one of some thirty firms whose 
establishments are situated in fifteen towns: no account being taken 
of those who supply the crude material, such as the coal, iron, &c., 
necessary for production. 

It is, however, in the machinery and speed of our cruisers that 
we are entitled to feel most pride. The Blake and Blenheim, of 
9,000 tons, were intended to steam 22 knots, but some difficulty with 
their boilers brought them down to I9 knots. The Edgar, however, 
7,350 tons, and 13,360 horse-power, accomplished 20°5 knots, and all 
her six sisters have done as well. That is, they did it once, under 
forced draught, that invention of the Evil One, as the late Admiral 
Mayne called it, and they are never likely to be asked to do it again; 
but, nevertheless, with a natural draught power of, say, 9,800, they 
could one and all of them keep up 18 knots for forty-eight hours 
without any inconvenience to their stokers. One of the American 
cruisers has been able to do as well, but I doubt if there is a ship 
belonging to any other navy which could equal this performance.* 


* This was written before the U.S. cruiser Co/méia ran from the Needles to Sandy Hook 
at a speed of 18°4 knots. 
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Besides these we have thirty-two new cruisers of the second class, 
of 5,600 tons and under, and 9,600 horse-power, which can steam 
19'5 to 20 knots, and a large quantity of smaller and slower vessels 
which were built before the passing of the Naval Defence Act, and 
which, though very useful, are not equal to their newer sisters. Of 
these latter there are only, at the time of writing, ten in commission, 
and there are at least twenty-four in reserve, while there are on foreign 
stations no less than forty-five vessels, three of them under the 
command of post-captains, not one of which could keep up a speed 
of nine knots an hour. What is the use of letting the British ensign 
be flown in the Pacific, in China, and in Australia on board obsolete 
wooden vessels, that in case of war would have to hide from any 
possible enemy, and represent a loss to the Fleet of some 4,000 fighting 
men, while we have rusting at home in the basins of our dockyards 
such numbers of swift steel cruisers? I am, of course, aware that the 
Hyacinth and the Caroline cost less to keep up than the Cambrian 
or the Retribution, but it appears to me to be monstrously extravagant 
to make the saving. 

As to the swarm of useless and inefficient gunboats, from the Zsé 
and Firebrand in China to the Widgeon in Africa and the Lizard 
in Australia, there is literally no excuse for keeping such wretched 
craft in commission. Every ship we have on a foreign station should 
be ready for action in case of war. What could the Wild Sawn, a 
sloop of 1,130 tons, and 800 horse-power, with a possible speed of 
8 knots, do against the feeblest foreign enemy? She was built in 
1876, and it is simply maddening to see her sent out to the Pacific 
as an efficient ship, and credited in the Maval Annual with a speed of 
11°35 knots. 

The two new cruisers, Powerful and Terrible, call for some notice, 
because they have really been the proximate cause of the great “ Battle 
of the Boilers,” which raged so furiously a few months ago. The 
ships themselves are as large in displacement and more powerful in 
horse-power than any that have ever been built. Engines of 
25,000 horse-power will, it is hoped, drive the ships at a maximum 
of 22 knots, and a regular sea-going speed of 20 knots. But the 
interesting point about them is not their engines, but their boilers. 
By a flight as bold as was ever conceived by the heart of man the 
Admiralty decided to place in each of these ships forty-eight Belleville 
boilers, a type at that time all but unknown in the British Navy. 
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Messrs. Maudslay are the sole agents for them in England, but the 
Government wished the construction of the boilers to be undertaken 
by the builders of the ships, and to that end agreed to pay to 
Messrs. Maudslay a handsome royalty. 

These boilers are of the “water-tube” variety, that is, the water 
is inside the tubes and the flame on the exterior. It may safely be 
averred that if they prove to be successful—and I do not think they 
can possibly be otherwise—as great a change will take place in the 
engineering arrangements of the Navy as when the paddle was super- 
seded by the screw. Not only have the Admiralty committed 
themselves to water-tube boilers for the Zerrible and Powerful, but 
they have done the same thing in the case of the four new cruisers— 
smaller than the S/ake but larger than the Crescent—which have lately 
been ordered. Their belief in the Belleville, then, is hearty and 
vigorous, and they are justified in this belief by the recent trials of the 
Sharpshooter. Boilers in some of Her Majesty’s ships, said Zhe Tzmes, 
were practically useless after running a trial at forced draught, whereas 
they would have lasted for years, had they been less hardly pressed. 
It is upon this point that those who advocate the claims of the 
Belleville boiler have their strongest claim. They say, if it be granted 
that there is no gain in weight or space—granted also that fuel 
consumption is greater with forced draught—yet with forced draught 
the Belleville boiler can be worked for a long time, whereas an 
ordinary return-tube Navy boiler would be ruined by being subjected 
to the same ordeal. 

I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of the machinery of 
the Navy as it is, so far as regards matériel. Its condition is satis- 
factory enough, but no time should be lost in building a quantity 
of small craft to perform the duties of police of the seas, duties which 
foreign nations have almost entirely relegated to Great Britain. The 
new gun vessels should not have a smaller sea-keeping speed than 
16 knots in case of necessity, but those intended for service on the 
Pacific and Australian stations, where distances are long and time 
is of but small importance, might well be fitted with moderate sail- 
power, provided care be taken that masts and spars are capable of 
being easily landed on the first outbreak of war. I now proceed to 
consider the state of the engineering personnel, which is, I regret to say, 
far from what it should be. 
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I].—Personned. 

The invention of the steam engine, and its many applications to 
the purposes of modern civilisation, have probably brought about a 
greater revolution during the last half-century than has been known 
during any corresponding period of the world’s history. 

In no place has this change been more startling than in the Royal 
Navy. Steam has not only metamorphosed the vessels themselves 
but has altered every circumstance and condition of their internal 
economy and working. At its first adoption in vessels of war, and 
for several years afterwards, the steam-engine was used as a mere 
auxiliary for purposes of propulsion, but as soon as we began to build 
iron ships with iron armour and heavier guns, the profession of naval 
engineering advanced by leaps and bounds, and to-day we find that 
it embraces every function of a modern warship. The introduction 
of this comparatively new profession into Her Majesty’s Navy brought 
into existence a new class of officers and men, and the engineer branch 
has naturally grown in numbers and importance with the develop- 
ment of engineering science, until now it forms about one-third of the 
total complement of officers and men in every ordinary man-of-war. 
The engineer branch may be divided into three distinct classes. The 
officers, who direct and supervise the engine-room department—in 
which is comprised the whole machinery of the ship, including air 
compressing, hydraulic work, and electric light and other engines— 
and who are responsible for the efficiency of the whole of the steam 
matériel; the artificers, or mechanics, who are principally required 
for the overhaul and repair of this matériel; and the stokers, whose 
duties lie in working at the fires in the boiler-rooms and oiling the 
machinery when the ship is under way, in keeping the machinery 
and the engine-room department clean when the ship is in harbour, 
and assisting the artificers when the machinery is being examined and 
repaired. 

The engineer officers are. principally obtained by entering young 
‘gentlemen as engineer students, at about the age of fifteen, by com- 
petitive examinations before the Civil Service Commissioners. If 
successful, they join the Naval Engineering College, at Keyham, 
and undergo a period of five years’ training in all the practical and 
theoretical details of a naval: engineer’s profession. The parents or 
guardians of the boys are required to pay £40 per annum for each 
year they remain under training. At the end of their five years, 
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provided they pass the required examinations, they become probationary 
assistant engineers for one year, at the expiration of which time they 
receive commissions as assistant engineers, and they subsequently 
graduate through the ranks of engineer, chief engineer, staff and fleet 
engineers, until they retire at fifty-five years of age, unless they are 
fortunate enough to be promoted to the rank of inspectors of machinery, 
which, however, falls to the lot of but few. 

The engine-room artificers are principally recruited from the private 
workshops of the country, though a considerable number enter from 
the factories of the Royal Dockyards. They may be of various trades, 
such as engine-fitters, boilermakers, engine-smiths, and copper-smiths. 
They are required to show proof of their acquaintance with their trade 
and calling by producing indentures of apprenticeship, or certificates 
from their employers, and in addition they are submitted to a practical 
test oftheir ability as workmen, and an examination in reading, writing, 
and the first four rules of arithmetic. They enter the Navy as acting 
engine-room artificers, and are confirmed in their rating if after a 
year’s service they are considered satisfactory, and they graduate 
through various classes until they become chief engine-room artificers, 
when their rank is chief petty officer, and their pay 7s. 6d. a day. 

The stokers are recruited in various parts of the country, and 
provided they are able-bodied young men, and can show some certifi- 
cates of character, they are at once sent by the recruiting officer to a 
depét ship at one of the dockyards. Here they are kept for about 
three months, and brought accustomed to the routine of life aboard 
ship, are taught how to march, and receive instruction in rifle, pistol, 
and cutlass drill, after which they are drafted to seagoing ships, as 
second-class stokers. So soon as they have learned the rudiments of 
their work and show a little ability in looking after a boiler, keeping 
steam, &c., they become stokers. Men of good sense and character 
afterwards get promoted to leading-stokers and chief stokers, and if 
they also evince any special mechanical aptitude, and become “ handy 
men,” they are rated “stoker mechanics,” which gives them a small 
increase of pay. The rating of chief stoker mechanic is the highest 
position to which the stoker can attain, carrying with it pay to the 
amount of §s. 3d. a day. 

At first the engineer officers occupied the subordinate position of 
“ warrant” officers only, but as long ago as 1847 it was found that the 
undue subordination of the engineer branch was inimical to the efficiency 
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of the Navy. It was requisite that the head of the department should 
have sufficient status to represent his department properly. Hence 
the chief engineer became a commissioned instead of a warrant officer. 
The present system of training engineer officers in a Government 
College or in the Royal Dockyards was not instituted till 1864; before 
that year engineer officers were obtained from the private engineering 
firms of the country ; but even as far back as 1864 it was found better 
that the Admiralty should have the training of its naval engineer 
officers in its own hands, as by such a plan the system could be 
arranged so as to meet exactly the engineering requirements of 
the Navy, and even in 1864, before we possessed much of an ironclad 
navy, before the introduction of torpedoes, electric lighting, hydraulic 
gun machinery, steam and hydraulic steering gear, before the horse- 
power of the propelling engines began to be reckoned by thousands 
instead of hundreds, the period of training deemed requisite for a naval 
engineer officer was six years. 

So it remained until the year 1888. It was a system that had been 
tried for twenty-four years, and’ it was the system that gave us the 
engineer officers who are filling every position of responsibility in 
Her Majesty’s Fleet to-day. Whether it was a good system or not, 
anyone can judge, but in 1888 the Government was seized by a severe 
fit of economy. At that time we had two Naval Engineer-training 
Colleges. One, H.M.S. Marlborongh at Portsmouth; the other, the 
Royal Naval Engineers’ College at Keyham. Keyham trained the 
students for three years, after which the Marlborough took them in 
hand and completed their second term of teaching for three years more. 
The Government, in its wisdom and desire for economy, resolved to 
abolish the Marlborough—but what to do with the students? There 
was not accommodation at Keyham for them all, they could only find 
room for one year’s batch there. Then they hit upon the brilliant 
idea of reducing the period of training to five years, and so pass two 
lots of students into the Navy. 

As soon as the Government had burnt their boats in this manner 
they attempted to bridge over their difficulty in getting engineer officers 
by throwing open commissions as assistant engineers to gentlemen 
who had received a specified training in the recognised Engineering 
establishments and Technical Schools of the country; and the matter 
was extensively advertised, with the result that in the last six years 
sixteen officers have been obtained. This number was ridiculously 
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insufficient, so the device of reducing the term of training was repeated, 
and in several cases engineer students were passed into the Navy at 
the end of four years’ training. Another plan was also hit upon. 
Why not reduce the complements of engineers and artificers? It was 
a glaring absurdity to think that a vessel of several thousands of 
indicated horse-power, with forty or fifty auxiliary engines in addition, 
required as many engineer officers and as large a complement of 
mechanics in 1892 as a vessel with smaller and simpler propelling 
engines, and fewer auxiliary ones, did in 1888. So the engineer com- 
plements of our war vessels were revised, and a considerable decrease in 
the number of officers and artificers allowed to each ship resulted. A 
certain number of engineer officers and artificers were therefore removed 
from as many ships as possible, and the whole complement was spread 
out over a larger number of ships. The officer's place could not be filled 
by any one, as there was nobody to replace him. The engine-room 
artificer, a skilled mechanic, was replaced by a chief stoker, with the 
rating of mechanic ; that is, an unskilled petty officer, with perhaps a 
slight mechanical instinct and an ability for making himself useful in a 
gencral sort of way was considered good enough to take the position of 
a properly-skilled workman. 

But the tale does not end here. Engineer officers are urgently 
wanted at once, and engineer officers have not been forthcoming in 
nearly sufficient numbers up to the present. A further reduction of 
qualifications appears to be decided upon, and assistant engineers for 
temporary service are being entered in the Royal Navy. What 
guarantee shall we get for the qualifications of this new addition to 
the ranks of engineer officers? It apparently does not matter that 
these people have not even a Board of Trade certificate of competency, 
and that no mercantile steam company would employ them in a position 
of responsibility as engineers. They are simply useless, and unfit 
for such a place in the Royal Navy, but it must be allowed that, bad as 
they are, from July 2nd, 1894, to March Ist, 1895, only fifteen of these 
persons entered. It does not appear to suggest itself to the authorities 
that lowering the standard of qualifications of this important body of 
officers must in the end be greatly detrimental to the best interests of 
the Navy. It may not matter that extra strain will be thrown upon 
the chief engineers of our warships, overburdened almost to the last 
straw as they are at present with een juniors and an 
attenuated mechanical staff. 
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The pay and rank of the naval engineer officer should bear an 
adequate proportion to his value to the Navy, and to his importance 
therein. Notwithstanding that a slight improvement in the pay of the 
senior engineer officers of the Navy is to be made this year, the 
engineers will, as a class, remain the lowest paid of any branch of the 
Service. This is unjust—it is also unwise, for, until the pay and 
position of naval engineers are satisfactorily adjusted, the Government 
cannot obtain trained engineers from the Technical Colleges, and none 
but the useless will be attracted. It is perilous to the efficiency of the 
Navy to continue reducing the qualifications of engineers. It is not 
fair to the parents of engineer students to make them pay a premium of 
£200 to secure a position for their sons, which is now being offered for 
nothing to those who are little better than workmen. 

It does not appear to be wise to refuse the rank of “warrant 
officer” to chief engine-room artificers while workmen who possess 
qualifications in no way superior to the engine-room artificers are 
granted temporary commissions as engineer officers. The whole 
problem of how to bring the engineer officers’ list to present require- 
ments at once can be satisfactorily solved if chief engine-room artificers 
are created warrant officers. These men have from ten to fifteen years’ 
or more experience in our warships, and there could be no comparison 
between their usefulness and service as compared with the forty 
temporary engineers—raw lads, the most of them—wanted this year. 
Here we have the material ready to hand in our senior chief engine- 
room artificers. Forty warrant engineer officers would relieve a like 
number of commissioned officers in our Fleet, who could be distributed 
to such ships as may require commissioned officers, and forty additional 
artificers could be at once obtained to fill up the gap caused by 
promotion. 

It is useless to make the excuse that all the changes mentioned 
herein were recommended by Committees of engineers of experience. 
Experience of what? Certainly not of modern engine-room require- 
ments at sea. It has suited the policy of the Admiralty to repress the 
engineer branch of the Navy. At the Admiralty itself the head of the 
engineer branch occupies the most subordinate position of any officer at 
the head of’ a department, although he has just been made a C.B. 
There is no opportunity for this branch of the service to give vent to its 
true feeling in professional matters, or if it does give voice it is so close 


to the very bottom of the pit of Admiralty officialdom, that it cannot 
be heard at the top. 
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The engineer branch is as intimately concerned with the welfare and 
the fighting efficiency of the Navy as any other branch. The executive 
and engineer officers are the two working branches of the Service: each 
forms the necessary complement of the other. There are many who 
think that the engineer is as much a combatant as the so-called 
executive, and that the altered conditions of our Navy demand a fusion 
of these two most important branches into one common combatant 
branch. In any case, whatever may be the future of the engineers, it is 
of the most pressing importance that they should be at once placed in a 
satisfactory position, not only as regards their rank and pay, but that 
due care should be taken to insist upon a proper system of entry and 
training for them, and upon a proper distribution and allotment of 
officers, mechanics, and men, so that every ship may be kept thoroughly ~ 
efficient and always ready for action. 


R. C. OLDKNOW. 
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THE. FREE LIBRARY FAILURE 


HE past half-century of progress has given birth to many 
a movements which would have been impossible at any other 
period of the world’s history. Some have been conspicuously 
successful, whilst others have resulted in more or less egregious failure. 
Now, failure does not necessarily imply that an innovation is without 
merit, or that it has no redeeming features. The Free Public Library 
movement is a case in point. In theory, perhaps, not even the most 
reactionary Tory would deny that it has many points in its favour; 
but, having regard to the fashion in which this most important institu- 
tion has been and is being “run,” opinions will be found to differ in 
a very marked degree. It was started for the purpose of supplying 
the poorer classes generally with books which would prove useful to 
them in their work, and helpful in the development of better citizens ; 
and I have no hesitation in deciaring that these primary objects have 
been contravened, with the very natural result that the secondary aims 
have been completely defeated. 

The causes of this failure are many; but there can be no doubt 
as to the chief among them. It consists in the lack of judgment 
displayed in the selection of books; and this particular phase is 
capable of numerous divisions, quite at the head of which comes the 
altogether absurd preponderance of fiction. Mr. Charles Welch, the 
Guildhall Librarian, has collected statistics with an important bearing on 
the point. He has shown that out of twenty-six* districts or parishes 
in London which have adopted the Free Libraries Act, the issue of 
fiction averages 75 per cent. in seventeen, and reaches over 80 per 
cent. in the other nine. A community, like an individual, grows upon 
what it feeds, and the lamentable results implied in Mr. Welch’s figures 
are wholly the work of Committees or Librarians, who are thus proved 
guilty of pandering to the very taste which has been most instrumental 
in landing the Free Libraries into disfavour, not to say contempt. It 





* The Act has been adopted in twenty-seven districts in London. 
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is hard to say why the ratepayers should have to find “the needful” 
for the mental dissipation of their fellow citizens, any more than for 


their physical recreation: for if you give “the People”. its fiction for _ 


nothing, it is impossible to argue that you can stop at anything short 
of providing it with free theatres and free “ halls.” 

To pay this vast amount of public money every year for fiction is 
clearly to perpetrate a most flagitious misuse of public funds, as well 
as to exhibit a direct contempt for the principles which animated the 
late Mr. Ewart and the other pioneers of the movement. Nay, it is 
very much more: it is to be dishonest alike to publishers, to book- 
sellers, and to authors, all of whom have to depend on the book 
trade for their livelihood. Healthy fiction is a necessary of life to 
a high-pressure age ; but the finest fiction which the highest intellect 
of all ages has produced can be had at sixpence a volume; and a 
very superficial knowledge of those who borrow books, from the Free 
Library or elsewhcre, leads one to the conclusion that they can very 
well afford to purchase all they require, and all they can read in the 
next quarter of a century, by the outlay of a few shillings. These 
nominally sixpenny editions of standard and other novels may not 
be all that the bibliophile could desire, but they are quite good 
enough for reading purposes; and the confirmed novel reader is not 
often a book-lover to whom a favourite work, of fiction or otherwise, is 
an inseparable friend. Ux livre est un ami qui ne change jamais, as the 
motto of Guibert de Pixérécourt ran. 

It has been argued that the genuine student has been ousted from 
his rightful place at the Free Libraries, by the inordinate favour 
accorded to the demands of the general reader and “ fiction-glutton.” 
This is unquestionably the case. The British Museum had long been 
feeling the strain of a similar abuse ; and some time since it throttled 
that abuse by refusing to give out works of fiction published for the 
first time within five years prior to the date of application: exceptions 
being made (of course) when the applicant is able to give some definite 
or honourable reason for his demand. The Muscum is not altogether 
on all fours with the Free Libraries ; but it is sufficiently so for purposes 
of comparison. The confirmed novel reader—the person who kills 
time by living in a perpetual atmosphere of fools-paradise—can no 
longer loaf at his ease in its comfortable quarters, and so he has 
become the bane of less particular institutions: of institutions, be it 
noted, which, like the Museum, have a duty to perform to the public 
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as well as to themselves. He met with no encouragement at the 
Guildhall Library, which of all Free Libraries is the one most nearly 
approaching the Museum in excellence of arrangement. There, what- 
ever the demand for fiction, the supply is clearly indicated by the 
following table :—- 


per cent. per cent. 

Fiction das ine vse SO96 Fine Arts a oy es, “Oe 
History and magazines ... 7°04 Travels ees as aos ° S48 
Theology ... <a ... 6°60 Philosophy ... ost os ae 
Biography ... eis ws Sa Greek and Latin Classics ... 2°20 
Useful Arts... és a” Sue Music ... ae “it a» Sea 
Science ... ie ws oss Archeology ... as a Sp 
Poetry oath uae ss ©6948 Politics sie ei oo . SQM 
Topography as os |= Commerce ... aes << "S99 
Philology ... ees wo Bae Drama... as — wow RRS 
Foreign literature ... <a Say Law ... we ae sso | GE 
Genealogy ... sia “we, SEF Bibliography ... wes <> Oa 
Encyclopedia Britannica... 2°73 





Of course, at the Guildhall as at the British Museum, books are not 
allowed outside the reading room; but Mr. Welch’s statement is for 
all that a model up to which the various Free Library Committees 
might educate themselves and their public with much mutual advantage. 
Side by side with it I may quote, from Zhe Dazly Chronicle, a table 
which sets forth the total issues of one month from the Lambeth Free 
Library :— 





Fiction... roe = oes .-» 12,201 volumes. 
Juvenile books in all classes... stg 4,440 i 
Science and Art ... cen = ia 1,371 5s 
History and Biography ... oe a 1,272 ‘i 
Voyages and Travels... — he 756 Pr 
Miscellaneous ... ne _ coe 702 2 
Theology ... ate ss a _— 438 - 
Poetry wns ees “ iii _ 271 - 
Sociology ... a sae eae <P 154 za 
Total és oe §6=«.-: 24,6095 a 





The entry of “Juvenile books” is indefinite; doubtless, however, it 
might be included in that of “Fiction,” and, if it were, would bring 
that total up to 16,641. The yearly output of fiction in one district 
in London may thus be easily got at ; and it is to be hoped that 
the Lambeth ratepayers are fully cognisant of the manner and the 
extent of their philanthropy. One hesitates to suggest the complete 
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banishment of novels from these Public Libraries; but the absence 
of what is certainly an enervating element would very materially assist 
the cause of genuine study. 

The eccentricities of selection in which these public institutions 
are accustomed to indulge would alone form the basis of an exhilarating 
article ; for it is in this matter that the ignorance, or the partiality, 
of Committees and Librarians is most clearly shown. An extensive 
collection of books is not synonymous with a good library. A good, 
useful, and composite illustration is found in the new Library in 
Buckingham Palace Road. When the scheme for this building was 
being decided upon, some brilliant genius was delivered of the idea of a 
Reference Library. A room was consequently set apart, and a collec- 
tion of “reference books” was duly shelved ; but a more dismal failure 
it would be impossible to conceive. I have visited it at various times 
of the day for several months together, and it has rarely contained 
more than two or three “students.” The reference books, it is true, 
are there, and are very neatly arranged, but the visitor is not allowed 
to touch them unless he have first gone through the absurd formality 
of hunting up the card-catalogue, and filling in a printed form, which, 
in the case of a thief bent on doing a little business, is absolutely 
non-preventive and gives no’ sort of clue. (There are such things 
as fictitious names and addresses.) Apart from the structural cost of 
the room, the expense of furnishing it with books must have run into 
hundreds of pounds. This of itself would not be so bad, if the books 
were at all of the kind likely to be much enquired for ; but are they ? 
Here is a random selection that will show :— 


Wellington, Despatches ne oie ... 23 volumes. 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum ... as Ps 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments ... as ih 2 
Barrow, Zheological Works ... ce east A 
Bishop Hall, Works ... wae ose = 2 a 
Jeremy Bentham, Works ae ee a oe sy 


Not to mention a complete sct of the Camden Society’s publications, 
and a very great many other books which would be proper enough in a 
“special” library, but are utterly useless in their present places! 
Personally, I have a decided preference for what are usually described 
as “heavy books,” so that my sympathies should here be in their favour ; 
but no species of sophistry can justify the presence in a Free Public 
Library of such behemoths as I have described. It will be readily 
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understood that, what with a superfluity of fiction and of never- 
referred-to books of reference, the needs of the more serious artisan 
and working-class readers have to suffer. Again, supposing these 
ponderous sets are inquired for ten times in twelve months—which I 
very much doubt—can such a demand be held to justify their presence ? 
Are they not, in short, an absurd anomaly? And how not to reflect 
upon the scores of useful books which needier patrons are never able 
to get a look at, for the all-sufficing reason that the only copy in the 
Library is perpetually “out”? 

I am loth to leave this matter of this Reference Library without 
directing the public attention to the extraordinary want of book- 
knowledge there displayed. It has been described as a model of its 
kind. As it is one of the newest, it is not unreasonable to expect it 
to be the nearest perfection. That, however, does not strike me as being 
the case. It is not, I admit, a very easy task to define the constitution 
of a reference book ; and so, perhaps, a little latitude should be allowed 
for individual tastes and opinions. However, we get the Complete 
Works of Mrs. Hannah More, but never a book of Mr. John Morley’s. 
The selection from Mr. Gladstone’s ofera is limited to Church Principles 
Considered tn their Results, and to Cottage Gardens and Fruit Culture. 
Here, it is true, you can consult the sermons of the Boy Bishop, 
J. Bradford, Bishop Butler, Hooker, Latimer, Leighton, F. W. Robertson, 
Sydney Smith, Jeremy Taylor, Voysey, Hall, Barrow, and many another 
divine. But the inclusion of divinity in a Reference Library is surely 
an innovation the reverse of happy or wise. The working classes, 
which the orignal promoters of Free Libraries desired especially to 
reach, will not go to church, and to expect them to go to a Reference 
Library to read sermons shows a curiously child-like confidence in 
human nature. That they are thus minded is perhaps a very deplorable 
state of things, but it is none the less true for that. Fancy the British 
working-man spending his Saturday afternoons over a volume of Isaac 
Barrow or Jeremy Taylor! 


I have by no means exhausted the interesting problems suggested 
by the Buckingham Palace Road Library. Those who wish to read an 
English translation of Homer in this valuable Reference Room are 
restricted to the versions of Pope, Cowper, and Lord Derby—each of 
which is Homer at a very long distance. Of Virgil, there is Dryden’s 
“translation,” with Pitt’s version of the Zeid thrown in. Herodotus, 
the best read of ali the old historians, is ignored (perhaps the Committee 
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never heard of him); but, on the other hand, there are the most 
expensive editions of Longfellow, ninc volumes, Wordsworth, eleven 
volumes, Moliére, six volumes (large paper), Southey, ten volumes, 
Coleridge, four volumes, Byron, seventeen volumes, Pope, ten volumes, 
Tennyson, nine volumes, and Samuel Richardson, twelve volumes—to 
name but these among many. These editions are, of course, all first 
class, but, taking all the conditions into consideration, are they the 
kind which the Committee ought to have chosen? I think not. In 
nearly every instance complete enough editions in one volume are to be 
had for a few shillings apiece. True, they may not contain every line 
of rubbish which Pope, Longfellow, Wordsworth, Southey, and the 
others penned in their unpoetic moments (or months); but they do 
contain their best. It may be argued that an edition which is not too 
good for a student’s or a private library is not too good for the Reference 
Room of a Free Public Library; and if these exhaustive (and 
exhausting) editions were at all in demand in Buckingham Palace 
Road, the contention might be allowed to have a certain force. But 
they are not. : ; 

The cost of these and other “dead-heads ” probably accounts for the 
extremely indifferent supply of reference books on subjects most in 
need of such aids. The books, for example, relating to botany, 
gardening, arts and manufactures, and so forth, make a very sorry 
show ; while there seems to have been money enough to purchase two 
(among others) such monuments of ineptitude as Madame Blavatsky’s 
Isis Unveiled and Sir Richard Blackmore’s Poems. It would baffle 
the most enthusiastic supporter of Free Libraries to reconcile the 
existence of such anomalies with a just and reasonable interpretation of 
the powers conferred upon the ratepayers by Parliament. 

To leave the particular for the general: one of the most effective 
cries in support of Free Libraries is that their introduction will greatly 
aid the technical education of the working classes. If the experience of 
the past thirty years is of any value—and it ought to count for a great 
deal—this cry has proved a fallacy. The working classes in London 
derive little or no benefit from the Libraries which were to do such 
wonderful things for them.. Saturday afternoon is the only time when, 
as a rule, they can avail themselves of their privilege, and then it 
happens almost invariably not only that the very book they want is 
already in use but that it is pre-engaged six-deep. When their 
particular turn comes they are in all probability dead; or they have 
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removed to another parish ; or they have lost all interest in the subject. 
Forty years and more ago Mechanics’ Institutes and the like were doing 
an immense amount of good work, technically, educationally, and in 
every other respect. A considerable number of men who have attained 
to the very highest ranks in their particular callings during the past 
twenty or thirty years owe their position in a very great measure to 
these admirable institutions. How many have been levelled up by the 
Free Libraries? The high average ability of the modern artisan is due 
in a great measure to the theoretical teaching which he got at 
Mechanics’ Institutes, for which the ratepayers were not plundered to 
provide books which nobody wants. The excellent work in which they 
were the pioneers might have been continued and amplified to an 
incalculable degree by Free Libraries; but there is a workhouse (or 
parish-relief) element about them which, with the drawbacks already 
mentioned, is fatal to their chance of success. That they have largely 
developed the habit of reading is certain: that they have fostered or 
encouraged a real love of books fer se is absolutely denied. A book 
borrower is rarely a book lover. The book possessions of the average 
working-man’s household rarely extend beyond a few prizes which 
either he or his children may have had presented to them at the Board 
or the Sunday School ; with a Bible and, perhaps, a few odds and ends 
picked up for a few pence at the stalls. 

From statistics obtained, I gather that three years ago Switzerland 
possessed one thousand six hundred and fifty-four public libraries with 
sixty-four volumes to every hundred inhabitants; Holland had two 
hundred and two libraries and twenty volumes per hundred ; France, 
five hundred and five, and nineteen volumes per hundred ; Italy, four 
hundred and ninety-three, and fifteen volumes per hundred; Austria, 
five hundred and seventy-seven, and fourteen volumes per hundred ; 
while the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland had only one 
hundred and fifty, and eleven volumes per hundred inhabitants. The 
relative positions and numbers may have altered since these returns 
were made, but not to any marked degree. That England should be so 
far behind her neighbours in the matter is a painfully disagreeable fact. 
But the fault is rather local than general. The Free Library move- 
ment has been carried on for many years with a conspicuous want of 
tact. Election to the Board of Management is chiefly a matter of 
noise ; and to be noisy is not necessarily to be a competent judge of 
literature. The sausage maker in the next street and the publican at 
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the corner may be very good fellows and “know a thing or two” ; but 
not about books. In a word, the strongest advocates of Free Libraries 
have contrived to do the movement the worst harm. Further than 
this, so far as London is concerned, the fashion of management has 
been so slovenly and so haphazard that sooner or later the whole 
movement must be involved in some such vortex of contempt as whirled 
away the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

In an interesting interview with Mr. John Murray, which appeared in 
The Daily Chronicle, the eminent publisher gave it as his opinion that 
““the aim and motive of the rate-supported Free Library should be 
instruction, not amusement.” Mr. Murray puts the whole case in a nut- 
shell; and had this aim been consistently borne in mind during the 
past ten years, we should now have in London three times as many 
Free Libraries as we have ; with far more than a corresponding amount 
of advantages ; for the movement would have been taken up by those 
who would have supported it in the handsomest style. Whereas, when 
it comes to supplying the whole of London with an unlimited quantity 
of fiction, which a few months after publication is as dead as the Blue- 
books of the year before last, they have washed their hands of the 
whole concern. 

That students should provide themselves with elementary manuals 
is only reasonable—to themselves as well as to the ratepayers; for if 
they had to depend upon borrowed books (which may only be retained 
one or two weeks) for their initiation into any science, art, or manu- 
facture, it is certain that they could do nothing. On the other hand, 
it is not unreasonable that they should be provided by the Public 
Libraries with the more advanced manuals; for these are invariably 
beyond the worker’s pocket. A more generous system should also be 
introduced with regard to the lending of these books. A fortnight, 
which is about the usual limit, is not enough: it is impossible for the 
knowledge which they may be reasonably supposed to contain to be 
assimilated in so short a period. It will be urged that the working 
man who wants the use of expensive books can, by the practice of a 
certain amount of self-denial (as stopping his beer) supply his own 
requirements in the way of technical literature; but my experience of 
him is that, if he drinks at all, it is only in a small way. The Saint- 
Mondayite who spends half his time and more than half his earnings in 
the public-house, does not concern us here. His destination is either 
the workhouse or the jail, and his present wants do not take the form 
of books. 
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In what way, then, are the Free Libraries to be placed on a proper 
basis? The greatest of all needs is, in my opinion, a central organisa- 
tion under the supervision more or less direct of the Home Secretary. 
A properly-constituted Committee could without much difficulty draw 
up a catalogue of books in every department of knowledge, past and 
present, for the furnishing of Free Libraries. It would be still easier 
to make selections from the mass of printed matter which the Press 
pours forth season after season. In the second place the Free Libraries 
should be so arranged that every reader might have direct access 
to the books; for a catalogue title, when it conveys anything at all, 
does not as a rule convey a clear indication of the contents of the book 
on whose cover it appears ; and more often than not gives a distinctly 
false impression of its subject-matter. A third and most welcome 
innovation (it has already been tried and found successful in one or 
two places) would be a monthly or quarterly list of acquisitions 
arranged according to subject. These are just three of the three- 
score inexpensive sets of means by which the movement can be made 
to work in a proper way. 


W. ROBERTS. 
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THE JUG AND THE BOTTLE 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, 
sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


: WAS on the third day of November, in the year 1687, His 
TT Majesty’s Assizes being then in full session, that I was first 
clapped into the Jug. Timothy Grubbe it was that managed 
it, and a dirtier trick never stood to his account. For I had rode up 
that morning from Uxbridge, after an absence of three months from 
Town, and no sooner am I arrived than the news reaches me through 
a crimping-master of my acquaintance at the “Bull’s Head,” that the 
traps had their paws on Polly Scarlett, she lying ill in the Ratcliffe 
Highway. There was never a tenterhook alive durst put his nose 
inside the “Bull's Head,”* where the company was too hot for a 
regiment of dragoons; and so they must needs find this way to fetch 
me forth. The report was no Jack o’Lanthorn, neither, for Timothy, as 
I discovered, had put the beagles upon her that very day, upon the news 
communicated by his spies that I was come to Town. The Law has 
no queasy stomach, and will undertake a scurvy job with any; but 
indeed there was no suspicion upon Polly, and the charge upon which 
they took her was, if you please, the possession of certain gold guineas 
with His Majesty’s viznomy upon them. These, they would make 
out, were a parcel of the King’s treasure, the which I had snatched 
out of Timothy’s own fingers by Dartford. I knew it was odds but 
the message was a snare for my fect, for all that I questioned the 
crimp so closely ; but then, I was not for letting the risque hang over 
Polly. (It made me mad to think upon her in Timothy’s hands, with 
his pink eyes a-cocking at her.) I was not to be averted by such 
scum, whether it was my capture that was plotted or no; and that 
very evening, after the fall of dusk, I set forth on foot for the Ratcliffe 
Highway, counterfeited for a sailor, with a stout hanger at my thigh. 
When I reached the house it was pitch black, and a light shone forth 
only from an upper window. Sure enough, there was an officer ostenta- 
tiously set upon the doorstep, and keeping a sharp watch. I knew 
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that I was like to get little by strategy out of Grubbe ; it was in a bold 
front my only hopes lay ; and so up I marched with a rolling gait, and, 
says I, feigning a drunken hiccough, “ What’s agog?” I says, “and 
upon whose door are you sticking out your elbows?” The trap gave 
me a glance, and seeing as I made for the door, pushed me off with 
his arm. “The Law is in charge here,” he says shortly. “Law!” 
says I, with a stupid stare. “ Law!” and I fell to laughing. “ Damn 
me, what’s the old Antick atwixt Jenny Rumbold and me?” for that I 
knew was the name of a piece in the house. He observed me from 
head to fcot, without ever a suspicion. “Get you gone,” says he, 
contemptuously; “there’s no kixsy-winsy for you here.” ‘“ Damme,” says 
I, with another hiccough, and fingering for my hanger, “ but I’m in the 
mind to carve your face after a private pattern of my own.” He closed 
with me, but, getting a clutch upon his waist, I threw him, and fell to 
battering on the door with the hilt of my weapon, shouting the while 
as one full of drink. That brought some one from the inside, and in 
another moment I was in the grip of a sturdy fellow on the doorstep, 
with my other friend handling me freely from behind. “What the 
Devil’s this?” said the new comer. “Is this our man, Cockerel ?” 
“No,” says t’other, puffing for breath ; “’tis a scurvy tarpaulin with a 
libidinous body full of liquor.” 

“And that’s true,” says I, lurching against ’em, and nodding my 
head with a foolish smile ; and with that I called “Jenny” at the top 
of my voice, in a most endearing manner. “Bah!” said the big officer, 
who seemed to be in a superior position, “push the drunken fool out.” 
“No,” says I, “push the drunken fool in, young fellow.” The catch- 
polls broke out laughing, seeming to be touched by the humour of my 
rejoinder, and one of ’em gives me a shove that despatched me reeling 
against the stairway in right earnest. But picking myself up I started 
a fol-de-rol in a quavering voice, and staggered noisily up the stairs. 
And all would have gone well, but just as I had gotten to the landing, 
who should come out of Polly’s room but the arch-janizary himself ; 
who no sooner had set eyes on me than he uttered a thin cackle, and 
blew a shrill whistle through his teeth. To say the truth, I took longer 
to recognise him in the gloom than he me, or I should have spoiled that 
game for him; but after that it was too late, and turning I leaped 
down the stairs. “Seize him!” yelled Grubbe. “Take him!” he 
clamoured ; and the traps met me at the bottom. I laid one low 
with my hanger, and I let a hole through a second, secing which, the 
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third drew off. “Curse you for a pack of curs,” screeched Grubbe, and 
came tumbling down the stairs upon me behind. He had no weapon, 
but the force of his weight dismissed me sprawling, and ere I could 
pull myself up, there was three of ’em sitting upon my body. 

So there was the curtain down upon that part of the play, and the 
Jug for me, sure enough. But I should not ha’ minded so much had it 
not been for Grubbe, who came about me discharging his jests with an 
air of affectionate condolence. It was “Poor Dick! And that you 
should have come to this after all Timothy’s warnings!” And it was, 
“Ah, Dick, the Lord abideth His time to avenge Himself on evil- 
doers.” And then he would turn to his bum-bailies—(D n them!) 
—and beg them to take care of me, for that I was a fastidious young 
gentleman of tender nurture, whom His Majesty destined to high pro- 
motion. But I said never a word in answer, and kept my lips tight 
until they had delivered me in Newgate. I was not going to let 
Timothy Grubbe rouse a sound out of me. 

There was sorry company in the Jug, but I could have ordered 
things tolerably, for it held a cracksman or two I knew pretty well by 
sight; only the next trick the knave played on me was to have me 
laid in irons and disposed in a solitary cell. It was declared that I was 
a desperate fellow, and the dubsman told me with a grin that he had long 
hoped for the pleasure of my fellowship, and had kept his best set 
against my coming. I dare say this was true enough, for there were few 
parts of the country but I was as well known as the King himself. 
Moreover, those that enjoyed the liberties of the Jug would have spread 
my name ; to witness which, it was a brave reception I got upon my 
entrance. But to be chained within a lonely chamber, without even 
the chance of a diversion, went against my stomach. And the place 
was foul to boot, and full of rats. : 

Here I lay for some time, until my case was heard at the Assizes. 
Now, Grubbe was a cunning devil, and I knew that ’twas not of the 
Chatham coach I should hear, seeing that was too delicate a business 
upon which to hazard his own reputation. But there was plenty 
against me without that, and first of all up comes the affair at Petersfield, 
with which Grubbe was well acquainted. And as if that were not enough, 
they had furbished up a paltry business on Hampstead Heath, in the 
which I was under the necessity to quiet a noisy fellow with my barker. 
This, it turns out, if you please, was no less a personage than a Sheriff of 
the City. And after that the document wound up with the officer that 
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I had cut down in the Highway ; as if the killing of a catchpoll, good 
Lord, made any difference among respectable people! Still, though 
the one case was black against me, and Grubbe, no doubt, had ample 
private particulars of the others, I must face my position with the best 
phiz possible. So I laid hold of a gentleman of the law to speak in 
my defence. He was a man in repute for a mighty clever fellow, and 
had had much practice at the Assizes these many years. In his earlier 
days he had had sharp work under Old Noll, and of late he had been 
with Bloody Jefferies in the West. He was a grasping, watery- 
livered creature, with his fee ever in the tail of his eye; but that was 
no bar to me, seeing I was just then very comfortable in pocket ; 
and so I bought him with a bag of goldfinches, and sent him off with 
his pockets bulging with king’s pictures, to digest at his leisure. I 
knew it was a bad case for me, and that fact was plainer upon the 
morning, of the trial, when I was fetched into Court atween two 
turnkeys, and with the darbies still upon my wrist. It seems that they 
were in a taking lest even then Dick Ryder should spread his wings! 
When I was brought in and looked about me, there was the Judge 
regarding me sourly from his bench, and hobanobbing with him stood 
a tall, fat-bellied man, with a white wig and a very scarlet face. 
This was the cully as was to talk me up the ladder. And with the 
sight of them laughing together I knew ’twas odds but I should 
get no fair play that day. But I was not to hoist the white feather 
on that account, and so I just wagged my head to my man to begin. 
But instead, up jumps Pot-belly, and starts upon a tedious harangue, 
motioning at me with his fingers and bowing to the Judge, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling, and gesticulating like the gross ape he was. 
I paid little heed myself, being long past patience after the first ten 
minutes; but presently out pops some one from the crowd, and ere 
I knew it, was swearing away as to what I had done here, and what 
coat I wore, and how his arm was a-bleeding, with other matter of the 
sort. “’Twas a bloody deed, my Lord,” says he, and looks at me 
fearfully. I knew the oaf now for the rascal of the gentleman I had 
run through at Petersfield. (It was a flagrant piece of foolishness, for 
sure, was that Petersfield job: in broad daylight too, and within a mile 
of the town!) “Do you recognise him?” asks his Lordship. “ Yes, 
my Lord,” says the fellow. “You are sure?” says his Lordship: “look 
at him.” The coachman turned a frightened glance upon me, for he was 
in a rare panic, and I shot him a black look full of menace. Whether 
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it was that, or that his wits were out, I know not, but says he, “ No,” 
says he. “Come, come,” said his Lordship, with a frown, “ you 
shall not blow hot and cold in this fashion. Is that the man?” 
Whereupon the craven, who was all a-sweat with terror, lost the 
hold upon his tongue, and stammered and stuttered and blinked, and 
finally appealed to the Judge to spare him, and to the Almighty to 
have mercy on him, for that what he said was the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. “Pah! take the fellow down,” says his 
Lordship. “Call another witness.” 

But if, so far, the fact was in my favour, I was not to get off so 
easily upon other scores; and the chief business of all was the 
appearance of the Sheriff I had wounded. The old mawkin had a 
voice like a parrot, harsh and high, and delivered his evidence all in one 
shrill squeak. I will confess that what he said was true enough, and 
went badly against me; so much so that I chafed to myself that I had 
not stuck him, while I was about it. After that I knew it was all 
over with me, unless my little lawyer could serve. He had sat very 
still, making notes upon his papers industriously, and asking a question 
or so pretty sharply at times. And indeed, it was ludicrous to see 
the pair of ’em, for he, like t’other, was fat, only small, and bald under 
his wig ; and the two kept jumping up and down opposite one another, 
as if *twas a game of see-saw. But by degrees his face began to 
lengthen, and he shook his head over his shoulder to some one behind ; 
and at that, and seeing the case gathering against me, I slipped my 
temper, for he had done little enough for his money. So, “ Damn you,” 
I bawled to him, “speak up, you little beer-keg, you!” At which he 
went scarlet, and there was a laugh in the Court. But the Judge 
scowled, and I was hustled by the turnkeys. 

And then, when at last it fell to him to speak, a mighty poor figure 
he made. He ranted like a Roundhead. If you were to believe him, I 
was a low-spirited cur enough, that had no thought but to keep his 
mother in bread and his wife in garters. “Twas a marvel that he did 
not attach half a score of brats upon me. According to him I wasa 
half-starved sort of snip, as took my meals in a boiling-house, and was 
as regular for church as a girl in her teens. He pursued these silly 
lies so long and with such satisfaction that I could endure him no 
further. “Gag that fat fool,” says I, “for an’ the topsman must have 
me he may have me and welcome, but I'll meet him after my own 
fashion, and not with the character of a poltroon.” There was little 
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more to be said after that. And soon the Judge got to his feet, and 
says he: “Prisoner at the bar, have you any reason to urge why I 
should not pass sentence upon you?” “My lord,” says I, speaking 
very loftily,“an’ I had gotten a lawyer with a proper tongue in his 
mouth, and some brains to his skull, and an’ it had not been for yonder 
sour-featured Sheriff, this honourable Court might ha’ come to a different 
resolution. But seeing as things are thus, why pass your sentence, and 
be damned,” says I. Thereat he puts on a little black cap, and turns 
to me with a solemn Anabaptist face. But I was not behind him at 
that, and so smack upon my head goes my own hat, and I surveyed 
him with as long and mopish a countenance as himself. And at the 
conclusion of his discourse I marched off as jaunty as you may wish, 
atween my guards. There was never a Judge on His Majesty’s bench 
as could get a tremor out of Dick Ryder. 

Well, there was I now laid in the Jug again, in my little-ease of a 
cell, and scarce a fortnight *twixt me and Tyburn. And first, you 
must know, they had me watched very sharply, for Grubbe had 
whispered in their ears that I was a devil that would break out of 
hell. ‘Twas the dubsman told me this in excuse for harsher usage, 
for he was decent enough out of his office, and entertained an 
admiration for me. Nor was Grubbe much at fault, for it was not 
in my mind to rest in my dungeon convenient to Jack Ketch, and 
I vow that I would have burst their very walls and disported myself 
openly in London Town, had I gotten the liberty of my limbs. For 
that again I owed Timothy a grudge, and I was not the man to 
forget a black debt, not if I had to wait a twelvemonth. But I 
will admit that my plight took a dark colour, with me in chains, 
and never a soul, not even Polly, permitted in my cell, It was 
plain that they would hold me if they could. But, Lord, ’tis before 
obstacles that a man’s heart rises, and if I was to be daunted by the 
raw circumstances of my peril, I should ha’ given up the road, in a 
manner of tongue, ere ever I took to it. So with that I considered very 
deeply, taking counsel in my hold. I had many friends outside New- 
gate, if I could but exchange messages ; and presently I thought upon 
a plan, which was no sooner conceived than forthwith I started to put it 
into execution. And first I must deliberate on my behaviour, for upon 
that all hung. What does I do then but in the first few days after my 
sentence break out into paroxysms of fury whenever the gaoler poked 
his nose over the doorway? I roared like a bull at him, rattling 
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my irons furiously and flinging my body upon the stones till you 
would have thought that all the devils were collected out of Christen- 
dom in that one corner. The gaoler himself, with whom I had been 
upon terms previously, took affright at me, and not without reason, 
for I threw my hands in his face when he entered with my food, 
grinding my teeth at him till the edges cracked. “Twas small wonder 
soon that I got the name of being a bedlam: the appreciation of 
death having, as they said, robbed me of my senses. And then it came 
about that not one of them would venture into the dungeon. Lord, it 
fairly split me to see em run when I charged at the doorway. But this was 
a piece of my policy, for 1 guessed very well what would happen ; and 
sure enough, after this had gone forward for a couple of days, in 
marched the Ordinary for to quiet me with the consolations of religion, 
by the Governor’s command. He entered in a trembling state, his 
knees giving as he came, but I sat sullen in my corner with never a 
word or a sign, till he was arrived nearly abreast of me, leaving the 
door open for flight, and the dubsmen all agog with the expectation 
of an uproar. 

“My son,” says the Ordinary in a quaking voice, seeing I kept calm, 
and inspired, maybe, by this, “it is my duty to prepare you for your 
appearance before your Maker.” At that I gave vent to a yell and 
brought my chains with a crash upon the floor, sending him at the same 
time a devilish look. He withdrew at top speed ; but fearing, I suppose, 
that I might make a rush for them, the turnkeys banged the door, and 
there was his reverence all alone with me. His face betrayed the most 
abject consternation, and he turned white even to his red nose. Where- 
upon I could hold my laughter no longer, and broke out into a fit of 
merriment. This seemed to encourage him a little, for, still keeping 
his distance, he addressed me: “I am glad,” says he, “to see that you 
keep up your spirits, my poor fellow, in these heavy circumstances.” 
“Spirits!” says I, scowling at him, “I have had enough of spirits, 
damn them! Take ’em away!” I yelled, and fell to cursing. He 
made no sign, but still remained in the corner near the door, in a 
fresh fit of shivering. But that was not in my scheme; and so, 
feigning to come out of my seizure, I turned to him in a tremulous 
imploring fashion. ‘“ An’ you be a man of God,” I bleated, “and the 
Minister of His Divine mercy, rid me of these Devils, reverend sir.” 

This put a new face on him at once, and his tune changed with 
alacrity. “ Why, certainly, certainly, my good man,” says he, coming 
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towards me briskly. “’Tis the function of us servants of the Almighty 
to discharge such duties to the unfortunate. What ails you?” I 
groaned, and then, taking him greedily by the hand, whispered, “’Tis 
the spirits of the murdered as haunt me, your reverence.” By this 
he was completely in control of himself, and took out his snuff-box 
quite pompously. “Yes, yes,” says he, tapping it, “’tis true. For they 
that have the blood of their fellow-creatures upon them, how shall 
they escape the damnation of Hell?” and he regarded me complacently. 
He was a tall, thin fellow, with an ancient wig that sat awry upon him, 
and a face blotched and bubuckled with drinking. His arms and shanks 
were long and bony, and seemed ever in his way, so that you took the 
impression that he had more than his share of them (he looked for all 
the world like a dragon-fly in liquor). He stretched his ungainly carcase 
on the floor, and doubling up his knees, snuffed with a satisfied air. 
I groaned again. “If you have shed blood,” observes the Ordinary, 
“blood shall be exacted of you, and after death, to burn in the fires of 
Gehenna. Thus doth the Holy Writ imply. The tears of a sinner avail 
not, for though in God is our refuge, yet shall not the Judge of all do 
right?” He wiped his nose with his fingers, and looked at me. “ But 
if I repent,” said I humbly, “the Almighty will pardon me?” The 
Ordinary smiled in a superior way, and dusted hislegs. ‘ Undoubtedly,” 
he returned, “there is a chance for such as truly repent them of their 
iniquities, but who testifieth to the sincerity of that repentance, seeing 
that we are but dust and ashes? Moreover I would ask you to observe 
that it is more comfortable to feel that the Lord takes vengeance upon 
them that break His commandments, as He rewards them that keep 
them. Thirdly,” says he, “whom He loveth He chasteneth.” 

Now by this I had perceived that the Ordinary was somewhat gone in 
liquor, having primed himself, as I imagine, for our encounter ; but it 
was no odds to me in what condition I found him, provided I could 
make a tool of him. And this I seemed likely to achieve, for when he 
left me, it was with the most polite messages of religion and a promise 
to see me again that evening for the further administration of sacred 
comforts. From the word, too, which I had of the gaoler, he took 
credit, I found, for having tamed me. “I have exorcised him,” said he 
to the dubsman. “ There’s nothing like the consolations of the Church 
to exorcise the evil spirit.” And he stalked about the Yard among 
the prisoners, holding his head high. 

Things now fell out as I had plotted, for, sure enough, the Ordinary 
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made his appearance in the cvening with a mouth full of. admonitions 
and prayers. He was now deeper than ever in wine, having, as I 
supposed, spent the better part of the day in celebrating his spiritual 
triumph. He wore a great air of patronage, and was extremely affable, 
standing with his lean legs well apart, in order for to keep his feet, 
and poking a bent forefinger at me to emphasise his instructions. 
“Ryder,” says he, “I fear that you are a rogue, a devilish rogue. By 
the tokens of the law, discovered in His Gracious Majesty’s Courts, 
you have taken the blood of man, and whoso sheddeth man’s blood 
by man shall his blood be shed. There is a solemn word for your 
comfortable consideration. When I am gone, and, my orisons dis- 
charged, I am retired to the innocent sleep of a child: think upon 
it with tears and sighs and bitter mortifyings of the spirit. For the 
Almighty has appointed unto Him ministers of His Wrath, the which 
shall exact of you the penalty to the uttermost farthing.” Whereat he 
hiccoughed, and incautiously changing the position of his feet, sat 
down upon the floor very suddenly. “ Ryder,” says he, proceeding 
still solemnly, and without any appearance of having discovered his 
collapse, “I warn you, as a priest of the Church, to flee from the wrath 
to come. What is man but as the grass that to-day is and to-morrow 
is burned in the oven? Yea, what is he, but as the flame of a candle 
that is blown out with a breath? And I will put it thus unto you, 
for your surer edification. Firstly, there is the sin of Lasciviousness, 
the which deserves reprobation. Verily it has its reward. Secondly, 
to divide our discourse into heads, there is the sin of Drunkenness. 
The drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom of God. Mark that, ye 
that look upon the wine when it is red. Thirdly, there is also the sin 
of Covetousness, the which even princes commit. And finally, to pass 
over the several cardinal vices, which at this moment have slipped my 
memory, there is the sin of Murder.” He spoke the word as it were 
with a sort of bellow, and contemplated me sternly, his bibulous eyes, 
a little asquint, resting weakly on my face. But whether ’twas the 
dramatic pause he made that was too long for his wits, or that he was 
tired of the matter, he resumed presently without seeming to remember 
upon what he had been talking. “Ryder,” says he, “the ale in this 
Jug is admirable, but the wine is swipes for a tender stomach,” and at 
once fell to chuckling in delight of his jest. 

“And that’s true, your reverence,” said I, “as I can bear witness. 
*Tis hard that a man who is picked out for death may not so much as 
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bowse a pint of good wine to warm his heart against the rope.” He 
nodded approvingly, and we condoled in quite an affectionate manner ; 
the which set him presently smacking his lips over the rare flasks he 
had drunk in former times, more particularly in the company of Jerry 
Starbottle. “Aye,” says he, “that was an excellent year, Ryder: a 
better I have no wish to spend. There was Hack, and Higgins, and 
old Jeremy Starbottle, all rode to the Tree that year. Ah, there was 
king’s pictures and to spare, lad! Faith, there was more of ‘Stand 
and Deliver’ in those days in a week than the whole squadron of you 
might venture in a twelvemonth nowadays,” and he sighed over the 
recollection. It was in my plan to set his tongue blabbing, the more 
so as I desired to be upon terms with him; and so I listened very 
humbly, though Hack and Higgins were none so mighty, nor Jerry 
Starbottle neither. Indeed the tales of these gentry have suffered 
undue enlargement. But I said no word about that, merely shaking 
my head along of him, and saying, “ Ah yes, those must ha’ been gay 
days. We are a poor company in their comparison.” “ Poor!” says 
the Ordinary with spirit. “You say well. <A parcel of scarecrows, set 
to frighten crows—that’s what the pad is now”; and seemed very bitter 
about it. 

In fine, we got very well acquainted, for the Ordinary was glad 
to pay me frequent visits, the other tenants of the Jug being little to 
his taste. “There was never a scurvier company in the Yard,” he 
explained. “’Tis full of none but common canters and divers, rude 
fellowship for a man of parts; and scarce a golden roundle among 
them.” There was the rub; and, indeed, it was as much the entertain- 
ment I made for him as the love of my society as fetched him so often 
to see me. For I was in no lack of money, and would constantly have 
him in a pint of warm ale, the which he drank with tender regard. 
“Ryder,” says he, “I have taken a liking to you. You are no common 
file, like the riff-raff outside ; and damme, but if you must wear hemp, 
you shall wear it like a proper gentleman with the very best offices at 
your service.” He was a rare sodden rogue was the Rev. Josiah Phipps 
—for that was his name—and mingled piety with liquor and oaths faster 
than any man I have encountered. For the most part he was drunken, 
when he alternated between a desire to prove me damned and the whim 
of recounting famous exploits on the road. But when he was sober he 
wore a solemn face, and roared Hell at me, as he had been in the pulpit. 
There was never a man so deeply damned as me, according to him, 
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with his firstlies, and his lastlies, and his flow of quotation from the 
Scriptures. And verily I believe the cully was in earnest, for there 
were two parts of him, so to speak: one crapulous and roystering, and 
t’other imposed by traditions and long usage upon his fleshly habit. But 
there were times, too, when he was neither drunk nor pious, at which 
he would talk shrewdly of the affairs of State and the conditions of the 
Government. Not that I cared a groat for them, but it was to my 
profit to encourage him into a lively friendship for me, which is ever best 
achieved by the fortuitous discussions that pass between man and man. 
And then, again, he would sometimes fall very low-spirited and comment 
upon his own affairs with the utmost frankness, “I should ha’ been a 
Dean, not to say a Bishop, Ryder,” he would say ; “I would have filled’ 
the place sonorously. Ill warrant I have a good voice, as you may 
witness, and there be people that have come miles to listen to my 
discourses to the condemned. I havea stinging smack in my sentences. 
I have made old Jerry himself heave with fear. ’Tis all in the accumu- 
lation, as it were. I pile my emotions in a pyramid. Each phrase 
hath an edge: it bites. I have seen the eyes goggling out of the 
whole condemned pew at my fulminations. And to think,” he went on 
with a change of note, “that I am but Prisoner-Ordinary to a noise of 
gallows-birds! I that might have had beaux and wits and fine ladies. 
trembling afore me. ’Tis the papistical leanings of His Majesty that 
are at fault.” And with a sigh he would bury his nose in the tankard. 
But all the same I made way with him, as he acknowledged. “I will 
admit, Ryder,” said he at another time and in his most sentimental 
mood, “howbeit I wear the cloth, and am, beyond doubt, of a much 
superior state, that I am sincerely honoured by your friendship. 
Starbottle was well enough, but Starbottle, between cronies, was a 
rough-mannered tyke, with no gracious instincts. He had no more 
civility than a bear, had Jerry.” 

And now I come to the time when, my plot being ripe, 1 must 
make a push for liberty. It was a hazardous course, and I could not 
promise myself success, but ’twas better to take all the hazards in 
the world than to be carted meekly off to Tyburn. Thus it was upon 
the night afore the day appointed for the ladder that the Ordinary, 
entering my cell very sober about eight o’clock, found me with a doleful 
mouth. “Ah, Ryder,” he says, shaking his head, “’tis a long journey 
and a short shrift for you to-morrow”; and, being in that humour, pro- 
ceeded to enliven me with pictures of the vengeance of the Almighty and 
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of the baseness of the malefactor. Of course I listened very anxiously, 
and when he had finished, I says, “ Your reverence,” I says, “if a man 
must die, ’tis wisdom that he should die with his belly comfortable. 
For the which consideration Ict us be merry to-night.” “Merry!” he 
cried, lifting up his hands, “a soul so nigh its Maker is more meet for 
prayers and fastings” ; and then, his own stomach getting the uppermost, 
“yet I would not refuse any legitimate consolations of the flesh to 
a human being, more particularly as the spirit oftentimes cedeth out of 
the very weakness of the body.” And this was the last flutter the rags 
of his calling made, for when the wine was fetched, he sat down to it 
with a relish, and grew garrulous, as was his wont. “’Tis a pity, 
Ryder,” says he meditatively, and cocking an eye at his glass, “to see 
a handsome rogue such as you be predestined to a cruel end. I have 
seen many go to the Tree with few compunctions, and even with a sigh 
of content to be quit of their dirty company. But you, in a manner, 
warm my heart. ’Tis grievous that you should fall upon so evil a fate, 
and you with such a fine, buxom career before you. But it comes, for the 
main part, of our bringing up,” he says; “I have a philosophy by which 
I hold in private, and which teaches me not to contemn no man. This 
world runs so zig-zag ; ’tis like a bolting horse. No sooner are the reins 
in your fingers but you are flung upon your nose and left with a bloody 
coxcomb on the roadway. We suffer the hazard of broken bottles, out 
of which the wine is spilled on every corner. Vessels, Ryder,” he added 
sententiously, “ fashioned, some for honour, and some for dishonour ; and 
that is the way my eyes look upon life.” 

“Rip me,” said J, “’tis an excellent view, your reverence, which is to 
say, that had you been Dick Ryder and I Prisoner-Ordinary, I should 
be stuffing the creases out of my stomach to-morrow evening, and you 
would be swinging and creaking ’tween the crows and the frogs.” “No 
doubt,” agreed the Ordinary, a little uneasily, and filled his glass again. 
“You will understand me, Ryder,” he went on, “when I confess to you 
that the topsman draws me strangely. I love him. ’Tis like a lode- 
stone to see him with the noose in his fingers, looping and festooning 
and twining it so delicately beneath the black gallows. Lord, how many 
times have I stood by, performing the sacred offices of my high calling 
for the advantage of poor souls as was oozing out of kicking flesh.” 
Here he smiled and seemed to recall the occasions with unctuous 
affection, but suddenly resumed: “But there is something further to 
my nature, the which confounds me. With this delight is entertained 
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a strong repulsion, very antagonistic. My belly has retched at the 
sight of the Triple Beam, which all the while my eyes devoured with 
appetite. Explain that for me, Ryder, an’ you may.” 

“Rot me,” said I with a laugh, “ but ’tis a cheerful conversation you 
would pursue. Damn the topsman, and here’s to a merry meeting!” 
The Ordinary lifted his glass and drank, “I like you, Ryder,” he said, 
with enthusiasm. “There is nothing mealy-mouthed about you. You 
make a rare companion toa bottle. The age of drinkers is gone out ; 
but Starbottle and I were notorious in the Yard. A paunch of the 
right sort had Jerry.” “Ah,” I put in again, “this age is degenerate, 
and that’s gospel.” The Ordinary rubbed his nose. “Rotten,” says he 
with decision, “all rotten, saving only yourself, Ryder, which is a rare 
exception.” Now all this time I had taken little part in the conversa- 
tion, being content for his tongue to wag, and still plying him with 
liquor. But presently, as his blood warmed, he grew louder and less 
deliberate in his words, and began to oscillate between his usual 
extremes of religion and gossip. Whereupon, seeing that my oppor- 
tunity was arrived, I suddenly took my main step. For in the midst 
of his reminiscences of the hanging of Captain Crayes, I dashed my 
glass down hastily with my manacled hands. “The Devil take us!” I 
cried, “ but here we are guzzling verjuice when we should be floating 
an occasion in good liquor.” The Ordinary looked at me, drunkenly. 
“True,” he said. “You have not treated me well, Ryder. The wine 
is damned bad, as I live.” “And the more fool I,” says I, “ when 
there is a gross of generous burgundy a-waiting for me in the cellars 
of the ‘ Bull’s Head,’ in the trust of Master Shacklcton.” 

I regarded him anxiously, for Shackleton’s was a name he must 
have known very well, and the “ Bull’s Head” would have aroused the 
suspicions of a common dungfork. But he was nobly primed, and there 
was never a sign in his countenance save the marks of drink in his 
rolling eyes. “’Sblood!” says he, “ we will drink it all.” I shook my 
head. “ Howshall it be fetched ?” I asks him dolorously. The Ordinary 
paused. “I will charge my own person with the job,” he said. “ But 
it will not be delivered to you,” said I. The Ordinary was too drunken 
to consider this difficulty, and so said nothing. ‘“ Wait,” says I, feigning 
a thought. “If your reverence is willing for the mission, why I think 
we may compass it.” “ How so?” says he eagerly. “If your reverence,” 
says I, “will proceed to the ‘ Bull’s Head’ and offer a message to the 
landlord, I have no doubt it may be managed. And this is what you 
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shall say, namely, a demand for a dozen of Captain Ryder’s rare old 
burgundy, set by for occasions, and Captain Ryder’s lamentations, but 
he would drink a toast to the lads at the ‘ Pack Horse’ to-morrow an’ he 
had not other business with His Majesty. ’Tis a civil farewell to ’em.” 
The Ordinary got upon his legs. “I will discharge it at once,” he said 
with a hiccough. “Do not forget the terms,” says I, “or the landlord, 
as like as not, will send you packing,” and I repeated them slowly a 
second time. The Ordinary solemnly repeated them after me, and then, 
shambling to the door, was gone. 

I wager ’twas an uncomfortable hour I expended upon his leaving, 
for it was odds but he would forget his mission, or that Shackleton 
would not understand, or that, maybe, he would be stopped by an over- 
zealous turnkey. Therefore it was with great satisfaction that I heard 
him return; and in he comes with a.rush, his long legs flying, and 
a parcel of bottles under his arms. “ They keep a close watch upon you 
to-night, my poor Ryder,” he says, “but I have explained unto the 
jigger-dubbers as we must spend the evening together for spiritual con- 
solation and advice,” and he cackled with laughter. But at the sight of 
the bottles I was well-nigh losing my head for the first time, and, paying 
no heed to him, “ Let me have ’em,” says I eagerly. : The Ordinary drew 
himself up and put a finger to his nose. “Softly, softly, Captain,” said 
he, “’tis my privilege as the superior and your ghostly comforter to 
make the experiment first.” So saying, he sat down upon the floor a 
long way from me, and deliberately selecting a bottle knocked the neck 
off it with extraordinary neatness. At this my heart was in my 
mouth for a moment, but the next second I knew ’twas all right, for 
tipping the edges against his lips the Ordinary drank and gurgled as 
he drank. This done, he jerked himself towards me, saying: “’Tis a 
rare vintage, my Ryder, and I cannot conceive how my stomach abided 
those swipes.” 

I clutched the bottles from him one by one, leaving him to his 
swilling, and examined them carefully, feigning to observe the marks ; 
but soon an alarm took me, for what I was in search of was not there. 
“Bah!” says I, “the knave has fobbed you off. This is not his best.” 
The Ordinary stared. “’Tis well enough,” said he, “and there’s half a 
dozen more without.” “Why, fetch ’em in,” cried I, with new hope, 
“maybe ’tis the tap I love.” The Ordinary, stimulated thereby, 
obeyed without a word ; and no sooner was the first bottle in my hands 
than I saw at once that Shackleton had taken my meaning, and I'll 
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warrant I laid it by with a mighty cheerful feeling in my heart. And 
with that I turned, smiling, to the Ordinary, and gave him a health, to 
which he responded with drunken gravity. 

Now befell a scene the recollection of which even now makes me 
merry. For I was myself in a lively mood, now that things were 
assured for me, and the Ordinary, heated with the drink he had already 
swallowed, and gloating upon the good liquor, soared beyond his 
previous behaviour in the extravagance of his meanderings. He had 
not a spark of humour in his body, but was as serious as a Judge. 
“You will wonder, Ryder,” says he, seated very comfortable, “ why I, 
who was ordained for great things, am come to this deplorable state. 
Females, my lad, cracks, cockatrices, for a start, and an uncommon 
devotion to the bottle, the which, it is pleasing to consider, I have 
now conquered.” “Well, here's another glass on it,” said I, with a 
laugh. The Ordinary dipped his beak like a didapper. “’Tis a sore 
pity you are bound for Hell-fire, Ryder,” he said ; “but so ’tis—where 
their worms dieth not—a parlous state, lamentable, indeed, for a 
Christian to contemplate.” 

“Does your reverence mark me out for Satan?” I asked whimsi- 
cally. He‘ rolled his eyes, and shook his head lugubriously. 
“Undoubtedly, you are chosen for burning, Ryder,” he declared. “I 
have given your case careful and prayerful thought. But the mercy 
of God which endureth for ever will be void before an addicted sinner 
like yourself. The Devil has hardened your heart, as he hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh, and of old Clinch, that was hanged in chains 
at Hampstead in 1673.” He was a rare one, was Clinch; a prettier 
hand at a job I never met. I have known him to take two thousand 
guineas in a day between here and Portsmouth.” “I ha’ done better 
myself,” says I, for I was tired of this laudation of parties like Clinch 
and Starbottle ; “ I have took ten thousand in an hour or so.” 

The Ordinary turns his eyes on me. “For the which you have 
lost your immortal soul,” he said solemnly. “Bethink you, Ryder, 
how little a thing is life. Rather lay up for yourself treasure in Heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break in and steal. The advice, maybe, comes late, seeing that your 
hours are numbered; but, as I have not had the honour of your 
acquaintance previously, I have lacked the opportunity to put you 
upon the narrow way that leadeth to life.” ‘“O damn preaching,” 
says I; “let us drink.” The Ordinary smiled. “What I like about you, 
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Ryder,” he says, “is your generous hand. You must have heaped 
up riches. ’Twas a pretty business, yours ; and all to fall into the 
hands of a wench.” But I would not take that from him, as I let 
him know. “ Leave talking of Polly,” I cried angrily, “or irons 
or no irons, I'll knap your ugly nose off.” “You are too hot, 
Ryder,” says he, edging away drunkenly ; “I meant no offence. Faith, 
I mean nothing but well by you, in proof whereof I will drink to 


a neat turn-off to-morrow.” He drank at his words, and though 
I was angry I could not forbear laughing. “O well,” I says, “I'll 
join you there.” “That's well,” he says. “Friends should not quarrel, 


specially as their fellowship must be so soon determined,” and smacked 
his lips. “ Lord, Ryder,” says he, gazing at the ceiling, “ you’re but 
a young hand, smart for your age, no doubt, but lacking the master’s 
cunning. There was that job at Petersfield, now—Clinch would never 
have undertook that, nor Starbottle neither. “Twas your impetuosity 
misled you. For my part I should ha’ waited for the fall of dark, 
catched ’em up three leagues t’other side, nicked ’em in the forest, 
and then, as comfortable as you like, I should ha’ had ’em under 
my pistols, with never a star to witness and wooden ears to hear. 
*Twould ha’ been as easy as dismembcring a pint of wine.” 

He was now fair set upon his hobby, and I knew that he would 
not be drawn from the wine so long as he could fist a bottle. But 
I was now minded to get to work, and be quit of the oaf, and so, 
says I, “Your reverence will perceive that the sands of my life run 
out, and the night is far spent. An’ it suit you, sure, I will engage 
for the remainder in watch and prayer, lest I enter into temptation.” 
At the sound of this he pulled up and surveyed me with solemnity. 
“ Aye,” says he, “ Ryder, fall to your prayers, for thou shalt be hanged 
as high as Haman afore breakfast.” ‘Leave me, then,” says I, “ and 
take those pipkins with you, for what has a poor devil like me to do with 
mortal pleasures?” “True,” he stutters. “There’s no further use in 
them for you, and as ’tis a pity to despise the kindly creatures of God, 
I will e’en put up with them myself.” So saying, and hugging the 
remnant of the dozen to his breast, he staggered to the door, which, 
being unlocked from without, was once more closed upon me. You 
may imagine that it was not long before I had forth my particular 
flask, and fetched out of its inwards a sharp file and a short whittle. 
With the former I set to work forthwith, and after three hours’ hard 
labour had eaten well through the irons. After which, concealing the 
knife about me, I lay back and slept sound. 
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I was awoke about sunrise by the coming of the dubsman who, with 
a few rough words of condolence, bade me to prepare for the cart. 
This was easy done, and presently I was taken forth by his mates, 
one of whom ventured to rally me upon my fortunes in ugly terms. 
I would have taken the brute a clout under his jaw, if I had not 
been restrained by considerations of prudence. As it was, all I did 
was of a sudden to go down upon my knees and plead for his pardon. 
The turnkeys grinned, and the same fellow was for lifting me up with 
his foot, when in comes the Ordinary, looking the most dismal ruffian 
you can imagine in the three kingdoms, but his eyes very determined 
and business-like. “ Hold, Roper,” says he, sharply ; “ you would forget 
yourself”; and then to me, “I am glad, Ryder, to perceive that you 
are come to a resigned and dutiful spirit on this day of reckoning.” 
I rolled my eyes, and murmured some hocus-pocus to myself, with my 
nose to the ceiling, and the Ordinary, looking edified, took a pinch 
of snuff. But after that I was pushed along, and came next into 
the open, where a great crowd was collected. At the sight of me 
there was some noise, and then what does I do but suddenly flops 
upon my knees again. “Your reverence, I would wish to pray,” says I. 
“Back there,” cried the Ordinary, waving his arm authoritatively, 
and gesticulating to my shepherds to stop. There was a roar from 
the crowd, and then there fell a hush, for ’twas scarce the conduct that 
had been looked for in me. Then I was gotten into the cart, with the 
Ordinary by me, and we set forth at a doleful pace for the Uxbridge 
Road. Down I pops on my knees once more. “I would ask mercy,” 
says I. His reverence stared a little, but quickly composing himself, 
“Aye, you have need of mercy,” he says, and lifts his own hands to 
Heaven. Now this proved diverting to the escort, of whom the self- 
same Sheriff that had witnessed against me rode near by on a white 
horse. But I let ’em laugh, for I swore under my breath to visit 
them with a surprise presently. "Twas a rare piece of fun to them, 
no doubt, that Dick Ryder was turned puritan, and Shackleton’s 
lads, too, must have stared. For, by that same token, when we 
were at length off Soho, to the accompaniment of many groans and 
cheers, and a great concourse of people, I saw, sure enough, that 
Shackleton had took my meaning, for there was a string of ’em in 
accordance with my signal, outside the “Pack Horse.” Here once 
again I fell upon my knees, and this time the Ordinary, who was being 
carried away by his growing passion, as we neared the Tree, fell with 
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me, calling out his prayers aloud. And just then, glinting out of the 
tail of my eye I caught sight of Timothy Grubbe, all in a grin by 
the roadway. That somehow put the rowels in me, and with a swift 
movement of my arms | loosened the darbies upon my wrists and 
legs, and flinging them off with a clank into the cart, whipped out the 
gully and with a bound was over the edge and into the road, leaving 
the poor Ordinary upside down, with his long legs kicking in the air 
like a beetle fallen upon his back. The act fell with such suddenness 
that it took them all by surprise, but at the cry that was raised the escort 
reined in with some confusion. Once upon his legs, however, Galloping 
Dick was a match for any escort, and sending the nearest off his nag 
with a knock in the belly, I merely sent the steel in a flying stab at 
my old friend, the Sheriff, and was through the ring ere ever they might 
lift a weapon. A great roar broke from the assembly, but the ranks 
gave way upon the Soho side, as I ran through full tilt. “ Bravo, Dick!” 
cries someone, and with that a shout goes up, and ’twas “ Bravo, Dick!” 
all round. Shackleton’s lads carved out a lane for me smartly enough, 
and ere the escort could pierce the crowd I was through the “ Pack 
Horse” and out upon a private back-alley, as I knew, in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

And that, as it chanced, was the method of my escape, which was for 
long notorious in the country, and concerning which many erroneous 
tales have been in circulation. 

H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 




















STAMBULOFF 


WO months ago the name of Stambuloff to all but a few was an 
uncertain sound which echoed up at long intervals from the 
Balkans. To-day that name is written in blood upon the 

imagination of Europe and the remembrance of history. And, of a 
truth, for the dramatic sense, the bloody street at Sofia formed both 
inevitable and fitting finish to forty years of storm and turbulence. To 
die in his bed would have as largely misbeseemed the Bulgarian leader 
as it misbeseemed Napoleon or Kossuth. Since that generation of 
heroes and martyrs, which, constant still through agonies and energies, 
through blood and tears, through battle, murder, and sudden death, 
brought forth a new Italy to the earth—not since then has such a life 
been possible in Europe. And even in the long Italian agony no just 
comparison can be discovered. Civilised state had there to do with 
civilised state ; the one ironly tyrannical, no doubt; the other 
passionately envenomed: but both of old political and social habit 
and education, playing their drama beneath the full gaze of Europe. 
Far other were the conditions of the Balkan struggle. In undiscover- 
able, unheard-of fastnesses a victim race, broken by long bondage 
into barbarism, arose in torture against conquerors more barbarous 
than themselves. A thousand clashing springs and checks, unnumbered 
spites and jealousies, intrigues and cross-intrigues of foreign factors and 
alien actors flowed in to complicate and tangle the confusion. What 
sense and faculty for the governance of men and things must have 
been his, who in twenty years could lead a nation from sloughs of 
slavery and degradation, through deserts of conspiracy, rebellion, and 
defeat, to the promised land of freedom and prosperous order. Such 
was Stambuloff’s work, and such the fabric that treason and unfaith 
have shattered—perhaps for ever. 

Yet to-day it is difficult to appreciate with any amount of certainty 
what may or may not be the enduring value of a force so purely 
elemental. We watch the building and behold the fabric. We cannot 
tell what the years will do with it nor how it will stand the weather, fair 
and foul. In states of old and settled government the order of progress 
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grows to be inevitable, and to us English the crisis of one generation 
scems, in our retrospect, only the obvious seed-time of the harvest of 
the next. In Bulgaria the raw material was mere chaos, and it is hard 
to say whether the spirit breathing upon it ordained a true creation, or 
was but a half-conscious gust that flung the elements it fell upon into a 
formal but fugitive combination. In what state Stambuloff found 
things, what he did with them, and what they ave because he was: 
these are the terms of reference beyond which, as yet, our consideration 
cannot go. 

A generation since, Bulgaria lay flat on her belly in the pit’s much 
mire. There was a peasantry—a beast of burden with even its better 
instincts brutalized and numb—content, if food enough, and with great 
luck, a little money, wife, and child were present to complete its life. 
Yet in the deepest heart of the best Bulgarians persisted a haunting 
memory of a great past, when Bulgaria laughed at a barbarous Russia, 
and more than held her own with the Ottoman Turk at his best. 
International politics and incalculable suffering made that remembrance 
contagious. The unmeasured indolence and extravagance of Abd-ul- 
Aziz rendered Turkish government as intolerable as it was uncertain. 
A Nihilistic agitation, an ambitious army, and the prompting of such 
men as Ignatieff woke Russia to unwonted restlessness. The chance 
notoriety of certain government severities, mirrored in the mind and 
illuminated by the voice of Mr. Gladstone, excited England, and set all 
Europe on the alert. In Herzegovina, Bosnia, Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, revolutionary committees were sporadically at work. For 
such a setting nature intended Stambuloff, and into it like a thunderbolt 
he came. 

Stepan Stambuloff was born in 1854, and was bred as potboy, tailor, 
theological student, expulsee, pedlar. The relative enlightenment of 
the Ottoman Government in the days of his youth served to make 
life harder for the subject state. Midhat Pasha was seeking by law 
and method to Ottomanise European Turkey, and Stambuloff’s school 
was closed. The grace of Russia gave him an opening at Odessa in 
1870, but the joys of Nihilism and cellar-meetings sent him out of the 
country with the police behind him in 1872. From that year he set 
himself body and soul to be the servant, saviour, and lover of Bulgaria ; 
and from that year no failure, triumph, glory, or despair could ever 
serve to divert or to diminish the master-bias of his soul. To this 
single purpose he gave all his life. Where there was trouble, there 
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was Stambuloff in the midst. Where there was none, there was he to 
beget it. Disaster dogged his feet. His very countrymen for whom 
he wrought grew weary. .The debasement of secular slavery was 
manifest in the betrayal of Bulgarian by Bulgarian, and the long 
pride of rule shone out in the loyalty of the Turkish peasants who 
never in one case turned traitors to the laws of hospitality and charity. 
Stambuloff flashed through and through the Balkans like’a fiery cross. 
Where a match was to be lit, or a knife to be sharpened, Stambuloff 
scratched the box, and whetted the stone. But his back once turned, 
the matches flickered out, and the knives were thrown away. By 
infinite effort it was.planned that seven thousand daring patriots 
should meet at dawn and fling themselves upon the Turks. Of 
all that host, Stambuloff and his personal following of thirty men 
alone were faithful to the tryst. Flying for his life through snow 
and spies and enemies, he swore with tears that never more would 
he stir finger or risk life for such a faithless generation. He broke 
his oath next morning. After such long failures a scapegoat was 
demanded ; and the patriot-leaders, who lived at Bucharest in safe, snug 
fatness, pronounced him anathema, and in literal truth he gnawed the 
crust of starvation, and drank the bitter waters of contempt. 

Meanwhile, however, events were ripening of themselves, and soon 
outreached the control of the conspirators. Turkey was fighting like a 
tigress for her threatened provinces, and Russia moved with a hunter’s 
proper craft and deliberation, if not towards the death of the mother, 
at least to the capture of the cubs. Although it is probable that 
without the Bulgarian agitation the Russians might never have declared 
war, yet it was not Bulgaria which lent them their nearest or most 
plausible excuse. In any case, with the Turco-Russian War the first 
period of Stambuloff’s life is over, and if I have dwelt upon his early 
course at length, I have done so because it is only in the light of such a 
training that we can read the later character and conduct of the man. 
With all this wild work behind him he was still a lad of twenty-one. 
And beyond this wild work we know nothing. In our effort to judge a 
modern man aright, we are used to bear in mind many elements behind 
him, largely formative and explanatory, though adventitious to the 
strict essence of the character. A man’s inherited breeding, his 
immediate forefathers, his school, his college, his religion, his society, all 
serve aS so many archives to the right reading of the man. The 
Junkerdom of Bismarck, the Quakerdom of Bright, the Provengal origin 
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of Gambetta, are so many lanterns in the paths of our judgment. In 
the case of Stambuloff there is no glimmer of such guiding lights. 
Barring an obscure birth in a crowd of denationalised slaves, and 
nothing more is known. His life was formed by circumstances of 
his own choosing, of his own making. He was his own father in 
the fullest sense, and his sole heritage was himself. As will be seen 
later, in this lies large explanation of his later life. Wariness, he 
had learned, intrigue, violence, expediency, at the cost of every 
finer instinct or desire, and yet, surpassing all these, an absolute self- 
devotion and loyalty. Such were the means by which he had ever 
saved his life, and by which he saved his country. 

Stambuloff fought throughout the war, and on its conclusion was 
instantly elected deputy for Tirnovo. But the supersession of the Treaty 
of San Stefano by that of Berlin—that fatal blunder of English diplo- 
macy—at once incensed and discouraged the stronger men of pure 
Bulgarian patriotism. The consequent acceptance of Prince Alexander 
as a Russian nominee and the invasion of the Army and the Civil Service 
by Russian officers induced the first, the still existing cleavage of 
Bulgarian politics. Stambuloff, though still a member of the Sobranje, 
was for the moment in disgusted retirement, and practising with great 
success as a lawyer. But in this predominant issue his wide influence 
played a vital part. The case was simple enough. Bulgaria, without 
doubt, owed her immediate freedom from Turkish tyranny to the action 
that Russia had taken and to the sacrifices that Russia had made. In 
the future, with equal doubtlessness, Bulgaria would owe her national 
independence to an anti-Russian and philo-Turkish policy. That the 
political ingratitude—if such a thing there be—was of monstrous nature 
is certain. That the political necessity was imperative is sure. A 
Russophil Bulgaria was but at first a Russian post-house on the road 
to Constantinople, and at the last a Russian province. A Turkophil 
Bulgaria might come in the end to mean a great autonomous autarchic 
Balkan Kingdom. But it needed a strong leader, above false sentiment 
and clear-eyed of the present and the future, to feel the facts and to 
prompt the feeling in others. Stambuloff saw the truth, and felt it. 
Then he preached and practised it; and so laid down the first and last 
principle of Bulgarian politics and prosperity. 

For a few years, however, his was the voice behind the people and 
not behind the throne. He resented Alexander as a Russian puppet, 
and the Government as Russian officials. He fleered at the Prince’s 
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bolder strokes, and flouted his offers of conciliation. Yet, when the 
Russians wearied of Alexander and suggested his removal to Stambuloff, 
it was Stambuloff who indignantly rejected and exposed their treachery. 
The revolt of Eastern Roumelia and its union with Bulyaria (as 
originally intended by the Treaty of San Stefano), the break with 
Russia and the war with Servia brought Alexander and his strongest 
subject to a nearer touch of knowledge and of confidence. As Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and close adviser, Stambuloff did more to shape 
the Prince’s policy than Karaveloff, who, though Prime Minister, was - 
still tainted with Russian influence and Russian gold. And when, in 
its despairing effort, the Russian party suborned the baser spirits of the 
army and kidnapped Alexander by force and fraud, it was Stambuloff, 
his old enemy, who with no constitutional right, but simply as a loyal 
Bulgarian and leader of Bulgarians, called the loyal people and the 
loyal army to his back, and within a fortnight the Prince: enjoyed his 
own again. But it was too Jate. Some spring of moral or physical 
health was broken in him. While Stambuloff slept for one night’s rest, 
his master grovelled by wire to the Tsar, and received the proper 
answer of a snub. His courage, his confidence, his mastery were gone: 
he abdicated of his own will. 

Stambuioff was now thirty-two years old, and was absolute master 
of the country he belonged to. Alexander’s last act had been to 
appoint a Regency, of which he was first. But Russia leapt to 
her seeming opportunity, and sent a bully to enforce her policy, a 
shouter called Kaulbars. This general bullied and shouted a very great 
deal, but got only a hoot or a hiss, and sometimes a stone for an 
answer, and so went away in a rage. But Stambuloff’s position was 
one of great difficulty. He was absolute master of the country. 
Single-handed he had blotted out the disloyal Russophils responsible 
for the abduction of Alexander, and he had easily defeated the 
foolish bluster of Kaulbars. The work before him was to consolidate 
the union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, and to provide a 
permanent and constitutional chief of the State. His central policy 
lay in the conviction that the interests of all the Balkan States 
were solidly united with those of Turkey, and that Russia was the 
enemy. He saw clearly that the longer the period of quiescence, 
the more solid would be their union and the greater their resistant 
strength. As to the personality of the chief of the State it was not of 
the first importance. He might have claimed supreme power for 
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himself; but for himself he was not ambitious, and he saw that the 
army desired a figure-head. His first enterprise embodied his dearest 
wish. On his own authority he offered to add Bulgaria to the crown of 
Roumania. Between the two countries there had ever existed a near 
sympathy, and their union under a wise king would, it seemed to the 
Regent, form such a block of power in the Balkans as should bar the 
southward path of Russia for ever and paralyse any poaching tendencies 
on the part of Austria. Unluckily the two great Powers saw as clearly 
as Stambuloff himself the probable issue of the suggestion. Before 
their joint pressure the scheme fell to the ground. 

The Regent’s second venture was as bold as it was curious. It is 
little known, and to my surprise is not alluded to in Mr. Beaman’s 
excellent monograph. But I had the narrative from Stambuloff’s own 
mouth, first in the round and then in the exactest detail. Turkey, in 
his mind, was not by choice but of necessity the master-backer of 
Bulgaria. Attack she could not, for the Powers would not suffer it. 
.Support she must, even if only in selfish self-defence. Already she 
was legal Suzerain and took a tribute. Why not tighten the ties of 
common advantage, and advance Bulgaria’s influence at one stroke? 
So would be gained a definite physical ally in case of material aggres- 
sion, and, in case of chronic complication, that divine diplomacy of the 
Porte which paralyses all aggressors from beforehand. It was daring, 
but Stambuloff did it. He offered to the Sultan the actual princedom 
of Bulgaria, provided, first, that within the Principality he acted only 
on the windy side of the written Constitution, and, next, that he 
‘granted to the Bulgarians of Macedonia equai Constitutional rights, 
while maintaining his military system in the latter province. But 
-the plan was bolder than the Sultan. He is a man who dare not 
put more than two per cent. to the touch. So he declined. , 

The Regent had decided that a Prince was necessary, and now 
‘had come the moment for a Prince at any price. A roving commission 
was sent to Austria and Germany to stalk one, and, with the help of 
a beery major, the yet existing Prince Ferdinand was lassoed in the 
wilds of Vienna. The whole proceeding was irregular, and would 
inevitably provoke Russia; and Stambuloff knew these things. But 
he had made up his mind that a Prince of some sort there must be— 
and he took such best as he could get. And, in the end, a most bad 
best it was. For now began that long, sad, bad, mad struggle, which is 
fresh in the memory of men. That Prince Ferdinand was a congenitally 
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bad man we have no wish nor reason to believe. That he was and is 
a weak, vain, fatuous, unstable, and ungrateful nature we strenuously 
assert. To see him uncontrolled upon the throne of the Bulgarians is 
to see a lob-worm or a monkey at the head of a population of men. 
Such as he was, Stambuloff accepted him. For he thought his work 
was done, and that now he might rest in his darling Tirnovo. But it 
was not to be. “No Stambuloff, no Bulgaria,” was the fact if not the cry; 
and bitterly against his will he had to take charge once more. The 
point was critical. Russia and Turkey scouted the mere mention of 
Ferdinand, and but for England’s influence would have flung him forth, 
at the point of the boot rather than the bayonet. Stambuloff at such 
a pass thought only of Bulgaria. He knew that none would fight 
for a man like Ferdinand nor yet against him. He knew that some 
such barber’s block was necessary for the front windows. For seven 
years he gave himself, with the devotion of a fakir, to the service and 
salvation of his silly master. At first, the ignorance of the Prince was 
at once his wisdom and his welfare. He lay cradled in the stronger 
nature of his Minister, and got his bottle at due season, and his clothes 
were warm. But by slow degrees his consciousness awoke, and, as a 
baby might, resented with a baby-independence the tutelage of his 
nursing-necessary father. 

There were stirring questions toward. That the Powers would not 
recognise the Prince was of the least, was, indeed, of no importance. 
But the interior of the country was unsettled. There were brigands 
and assassins everywhere. The baffled Russophils were still conspiring 
and had the bishops behind them. The Bulgarians of Macedonia were 
hostile for want of more bishops, whose lack they laid to the blame of 
Stambuloff. Turkey was mistrustful. The Prince was unmarried, and 
while by his family convention his child, if there were one, must be 
Catholic, by the Constitution the heir to the throne must be orthodox. 
Yet with no child there was no dynasty, and Ferdinand’s life was in 
jeopardy every hour, and Ferdinand’s death would bring the single 
disadvantage of another Prince-hunt. Such was the position to be faced. © 
In six years there was not one left of all the troubles that had not 
been laid in happy rest, except the recognition of the Prince, which 
alone of them all was without significance. By the skill of a master and 
the force of a man, Stambuloff had threatened, broken, and conciliated 
the Church. By sheer fearlessness and defiance he had trampled 
Russian conspiracy to nothingness, and shot its leaders. There was 
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not left a brigand in the land. By a change of the Constitution, of 
which the Minister took the whole obloquy, the Prince was married 
to a Royal lady and had begotten a son. The mistrustful Sultan had 
forgotten his fears, and welcomed the ex-arch-rebel as an honoured 
guest at the Yildiz. At home the Minister planted and watered, and 
the increase came. Treaties of commerce, railways, education, and all 
that for fun we call civilisation, prospered apace. Europe was more than 
friendly, and if the Powers failed by convention to recognise Ferdinand, 
they recognised Stambuloff, and they recognised Bulgaria. Success 
foamed over with success, and the master and servant of Bulgaria were 
the same man. But the fatuous Ferdinand remained. He had learnt 
nothing, forgotten nothing. He had lent himself to disloyalty and 
intrigue. The head of the politics of the country had become the 
Rump, and the King’s Court was the Cave of Adullam. 

But like the proud flesh of an over-fed man Bulgaria bred her own 
bad humours. The Bulgarians positively missed corruption, rape, and 
murder, and all the good domestic habits of their sires. Personal success 
engendered its inevitable jealousies, personal domination its inevitable 
revolt. That Stambuloff ruled in high-handed and peremptory fashion 
he never denied. His own theory was that, while the exigencies of 
the 19th century made liberty a conventional necessity, liberty in the 
hands of the Bulgarians of to-day was as a knife and a box of matches 
in the hands of a child. Therefore while he loved he chastened, 
and he did both with a will. When people did what he thought wrong 
he shot them. When elections were like to go wrong for him he 
saw to it that they went right. From one rule alone he never swerved, 
the oldest moral of national success: videant Consules ne quid Respublica 
detrimenti capiat. And he saw to that too. But the malcontents 
increased in number, The salaried Russophils gathered head. And 
that Prince, aweary of his right obscurity, never failed to be as 
disloyal as the opportunity permitted, and grovelled to catch a following 
for his own unfaith. The smooth words of the Church had only 
skinned their sore. The Constitutionalists could not forget the broken 
clauses that enabled Ferdinand to marry. A bully major, with a loud- 
mouthed patriot called Panitza, pleasing to the crowd, conspired to kill 


the Prince. Stambuloff shot him, and Stambuloff’s enemies called him 
a martyr. 


And now the hair on the heels of the new nation made itself notice- 
able. In the East there is but one time-honoured method of opposition. 
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In the East Mr. Arthur Balfour would probably have perished at forty, 
and Mr. Gladstone, without doubt, at twenty-five. The reign of assassi- 
nation sct in. The murderers were bad shots, and sometimes killed the 
wrong men; but Stambuloff was the bull’s eye, so to speak, and the 
other and subordinate Ministers who dropped were but “outers” and 
“magpies.” The futile Ferdinand surpassed himself in petty trickery 
and falseness. Stambuloff resigned and resigned, and even gave his 
master an undated resignation to be filled in at his master’s will. At 
last the end came. A dirty baseless scandal, a silly challenge to a duel, 
a vulgar telegram, with the Prince behind the lot of them, filled up the 
cup of indignity and ingratitude, and in May, 1894, Stambuloff went out. 
The country would have risen, but the country was clapped under 
martial law. A Government of Court-favourites and eunuchs was 
inducted, and Ferdinand felt himself a Prince indeed, 

And then began a period of persecution so unspeakably unworthy, 
so incalculably contemptible, so utterly blackguard, that a man may 
not speak of it with patience. In a few weeks twenty-one Prefects out 
of twenty-four, seventy Magistrates out of eighty-four, fifteen hundred 
Mayors, were kicked into the gutter. Bulgaria was in chaos once more, 
and ever since has stayed there. All brigands were amnestied, and: to 
the worst of them were given lodgings opposite the ex-Minister’s door. 
No insult, no accusation, no danger of fortune, fame, or life was bad 
enough for Stambuloff. His thirst for blood could dominate Domitian’s. 
His banker’s balance was bigger than that of all the Rothschilds boiled 
into one. The harems of a hundred Sultans could not have cooled his 
lust.. He was almost dying of natural causes, and a foreign cure alone 
might save him. Might he go? He knew too much truth, and was, as 
he told myself and others, kept at Sofia to be killed. For the Govern- 
ment had rigged an unconstitutional commission to inquire by 
unconstitutional methods into breaches of the constitution. When 
I saw this small, strong, onyx-eyed man last May he was living in a 
simplicity near to poverty. Bitter he was, but in the bitterness of 
righteousness. For very life’s sake he had not left his house for 
months. One day later he went to the club, three hundred yards, 
but to get him back safe it needed the escort of all the members. He 
went again, and coming home, was chopped with knives into quite 
small pieces, hands and eyes and odds and ends of him all about 
the street. And the entire responsibility for that unequalled crime lies 
without any doubt of any kind upon Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and 
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his present Administration. It is difficult to speak calmly of such an 
end to such a man. He was a man who saw what wanted doing, and 
did it. He rescued an old country, and he made anew one. And he 
was destroyed by the very lowest and most monstrous thoughts, words, 
and deeds of which human nature is capable. Of his amazing per- 
sonality and force and charm I have written elsewhere, and, indeed, 
to describe it is to describe thunder and lightning on a summer’s day. 

I have tried to show, with a curious inadequacy, what Stambuloff 
found, and what he did with his findings. The third of the suggested 
enquiries was, What did he leave? To guess any answer to such a 
question we must for the moment suppose that the existing riot of 
weakness is but transitory, and that in the dead man’s work there is more 
or less of enduring quality. Roughly speaking, he created in a mass of 
inorganic matter both a muscle and a nerve-centre. He found a heap 
and he left a figure. He informed that figure with a sense of national 
life, both defensive and aggressive. Until his day, in all the vast 
territory which builds the Balkan Peninsula there was no national 
heart to be found. Over the larger portion lay the shadow of the 
Turk, and even in liberated Roumania the long, strong hand of Austria 
paralysed any individual departure. The Turk is dwindling, and 
Austria—is Austria. International jealousy, for unimaginable reasons, 
is razor-keen. It is not so much that anybody wants Constantinople 
for himself, as that nobody can bear that anybody else should have it. 
The live Bulgaria that Stambuloff made may solve the problem. If 
it is but a small nation it has the makings of a big one. 

I think myself that the value of English interests in those provinces 
may easily be exaggerated. But to-day Russia and France have kissed 
each other, and the Khedive is pottering in the Bosphorus to gain his 
Suzerain’s alliance. We have played the fool in Armenia, and if the 
intolerable Turk (or rather Sultan) be our traditional ally, we have 
alienated him. If Russia, France, Sultan, and Khedive join hands to 
fling us from Egypt, and all the other Powers be obviously indifferent, 
the little dignity of England will be only equalled by her little comfort. 
Austria must care, and with Austria alone we have no friction in the 
world. Bulgaria does care, and at a finger-beckoning would yet move. 
May it be that that little dead demon of the Balkans was an English 
ally all the time without his knowing it ? 


HENRY CUST. 











